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A PLAN FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 
LIKE some ** glorious morning... .flattering the moun- 

4 tain-tops with sovereign eye,” Christmas dawns for 
us again. The influence of its promised cheer is every- 
where. Men are warmed and,roused in spite of them- 
selves. A thousand activities are brought into play. Dor- 
mant instincts are awakened and slumbering impulses 
quickened into life. The touch of coming Christmas is 
felt in all the land, lighting home and thoroughfare. 
Windows are aglow, workers busy, shoppers active. All 
the world is astir 

People who a twelvemonth since fortified themselves 
against another Christmas with resolutions about spend- 
ing too much money and time in gifts, find themselves all 
at once full of their old enthusiasm for giving. Those 
who have argued themselves into believing there is too 
great a sense of necessity in Christmas tokens, and too lit- 
tle of the really outgoing spirit in the things men do, 
discover themselves unexpectedly possessed again of gen- 
erous impulses, going about joyously to repeat their old- 
time extravagances. They who have meant to balance 
good judgment with good - will, who have tried to edu- 
cate themselves in prudent ways with many a plain talk 
to themselves, find that good-will bas a voice and a pow- 
er of its own, not to be drowned by anything prudence 
whispers, nor to be out-balanced by anything worldly 
wisdom would weigh against it. 

For good-will, after all, is an impulse springing from a 
source deeper than man’s reason. It is one of the divine 
forces, and as light drives darkness away and heat melts 
that which cold has »secomplished, so good-will can over- 
come a thousand barriers man has built about his best 
and kindliest impulses 

Some ancient religions, as those of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, furnished opportunities for man to relapse period- 
ically into primitive impulses, allowing the natural, not 
the artificial, man to express himself 3 our religion an- 
other opportunity once a year bas been given us, when 
good-will may have all its way with us—good-will that 
is greater than all prudent restraints, all economic the- 
ories, all considerations of convenience. 

And what an opportunity it is for us, who, in our inter- 
course with men, are so often hemmed in by convention- 
ality or controlled by self -consciousness! To revel in 
good-will! To have the church and state sustain us in 
it! To have custom and tradition give us their sanction! 
It is like getting one’s childhood back again, or having 
health once more, or, after a city’s bondage, feeling the 
freedom of the hills! What if in our generosities we make 
mistakes it takes time to remedy, if to-morrow we must 
retrench! What of anything, if good-will can reign with 
us fora day! 

Then away, too, with discussions of the meet and ap- 
propriate—that poor gifts may go to the poor and rich 
gifts to the well-to-do! In the good-will first sung by the 
angels to men there was the glad and sudden burst of 
unlooked-for joy, given fully, without conditions, without 
balancings, without questionings of deserts—a blessing to 
all, to the just and the unjust, the sinner and the saved 

It is in this spirit that a group of well-known men 
and women mean to work this Christmas eve. To the 
poorest and the neediest, to the hardest worked, they mean 
to carry bountiful gifts, retiring themselves quickly, as 
they came, so as to remain unknown. Their desire is to 
bring into the life of some poor suffering soul the glow 
and warmth that come of unexpected joy and fulness— 
unexpected, unearned, and undeserved perhaps. 

We measure so much we do for others. We weigh our 
best impulses against their deserts and our ideas of the 
appropriate. And yet the glad burst of that melodious 
message of good-will to all should teach us this one of God’s 
ways might be ours by making our gifts as joyous out- 
pourings, filling full of promise the lives of those who wait. 
So that, like the voices of those angels who sang, the gifts 
we bring may be as though they fell from heaven. 


L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
POETRY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


N an admirable book just published by the Oxford 

(England) press—a book far superior to any American 
manual of the same kind—entitled Treasury of American 
Sacred Song, there is a derogatory phrase Sve Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,” which it calls one of that au- 
thor’s ‘least worthy poems.” There is something very 
curious in the way that the reputations of authors, espe- 
cially of poets, eualize themselves after death. There has 
undoubtedly been a slight reaction and diminution of 
fame in the cases of Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell, 
who had so much of it during their lives; while, on the 
other hand, the neglected Thoreau, who had scarcely even 
a local reputation during life—for the leading citizens of 
Concord, such as the lute Judge Hoar, refused even to 
take him seriously as a literary man—has had a small 
library of books made about him since his death, and is 
said just now to be more read in England than Emerson. 
But it seems especially hard that the very poetry through 
which Longfellow obtained his great popularity in Eng- 
Jand—his earlier and, so to speak, domestic or household 
strain—should be the very verse now set aside as least 
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worthy. There were long years during which he was the 
acknowledged leader among es poets; and 
this not alone by the suffrages of the unthinking, but of 
the serious and thoughtful. Twenty years ago all English 
women, especially, wished to hear an American visitor 
tell them about the personality of Longfellow, just as all 
English men were hungry to hear about that of Mark 
Twain. In Heidelberg every English-speaking visitor 
bought a cheap ore a German edition of Hyperion (in 
English) as a local book; and the present writer heard a 
robust and full fed London merchant — solemnly 
from memory the highly wrought description of the fate 
of Emma of Ilmenau, and concluding, as he wiped his 
forehead, 
“That night there fell a star from heaven!” 

What has brought about the change? It is altogether 
probable that the change is not so great as would ap- 
pear. It is more likely that the courteous Oxford editor 
represents the more purely intellectual criticism, which 
of course recognizes that, artistically speaking, our poet 
was not at his highest in the ‘‘ Psalm of Life.” But 
the truth is that there is a double function of poetry 
which criticism must not ignore; it may reach the high- 
est intellect, or it may simply touch the human heart 
and conscience. The late Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) 
used to say that the poems which brought her letters 
from distant strangers and lonely women were by no 
means those which her cultivated friends praised and 
Emerson carried about in his pocket, but rather those 
simpler, womanly, almost commonplace words of com- 
fort and courage, which her critical friends would some- 
times even wish to suppress. Perhaps only in one poem, 
** Spinning,” did she fully unite the two—a poem which 
Wordsworth, who also commonly failed to unite them, 
might well have envied. The same is true of the greatest 
of poets. Shakespeare’s 

Give me that man 
Who is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 


In my heart’s core; nay, in my heart of hearts, 
As I do thee, 


is in reality very familiar doctrine; it is the compendium 
of a hundred sermons, but it goes straight home to a 
thousand hearts in regions where the depths of Hamlet 
and Macbeth find no comprebension. That it brings 
down the house is no real objection to it. It is in this 
way that the ‘‘ Psalm of Life” was not one of the least 
worthy, but one of the worthiest of Longfellow’s poems. 
Thousands have learned it by heart; fifty years ago a 
thousand schoolgirls and college students were copying it 
into their extract-books. = cared very little to ask 
whether a person “ sailing on life’s solemn main” could 
see the footprints on shore or not; the footsteps were a 
genuine reality. The poem has the vitality of a strong 
hymn, which may be, in spite of a thousand defects, one 
of the most enduring of human products. ‘‘ Nothing 
lasts,” says Holmes, ‘‘ like a coin and a lyric.” 

‘I suppose,” he adds, “that if the great multitude of 
readers were to give a decision which of Longfellow’s 
poems they most valued, the ‘‘Psalm of Life” would 
command the largest number.” Charles Sumner knew a 
classmate of his who had been saved from suicide by it; 
and, as lately as the Franco-Prussian war, General J. Mere- 
dith Read recommended the exercise of translating it to 
calm the mind of an aged French lawyer, broken down 
with grief at the arrest and imprisonment of his son in 
Germany. Afterwards the man came to him, looking likea 
different person, and said: ‘‘I have been translating it, 
and I am a new man; I feel that my mind is saved, and 
that faith and hope have taken the place of despair. I 
owe it all to Longfellow.” During the poet's last visit to 
England, Mr. Fields tells us, the two things which most 
touched him were an invitation from the Queen to Wind- 
sor Castle, where she received him with much cordiality; 
and the words of a hod-carrier at Harrow, who came up to 
his carriage door and asked leave to take the hand that 
had written the ‘“ Voices of the Night.” The probability 
is very great that both these testimonials were the direct 
outcome of the ‘‘ Psalm of Life.” 

While it is therefore unquestionably true that many 
later poems by Longfellow have shown a higher grade of 
imagination than this earlier “ psalm,” it is certain that few 
have been in a high sense more worthy. It can never be 
said of him, as was said of a greater poet, Browning, after 
his death, that he ‘‘ wrote in a tongue not understanded of 
the peopie”—the argument used by a brother author, 
James Payn, as an argument against Browning's burial 
in Westminster Abbey. No doubt the excess of intelligi- 
bility would seem to many a reproach amid so many ver- 
bal enigmas; and it is not perhaps strange if Mr. Swia- 
burne made the remark attributed to him, that “Matthew 
Arnold was destined to succeed Longfellow as the poet 
of the middle classes in England.” It is always difficult 
for an American to find out just where the middle classes 
begin and end in England; and it would seem, from the 
story told just above, that they comprehended, in Long- 
fellow’s case, a queen at one end and a hod-carrier at the 
other, while the linking of his name with Matthew Ar- 
nold’s seems in itself absurd enough, so wholly did their 
methods differ. Certainly the modest poet himself would 
have been the first to recognize that not merely Brown- 
ing and Tennyson, but his neighbors, Emerson and Haw- 
thorne, touched problems and sounded depths which his 
gentler nature avoided. But there are breadths as well as 
depths for poetry to reach, and when a man extends the 
range of his sympathies as wide as the universal heart of 
man, it is surely an open question whether depth or 
breadth is, on the whole, the worthier as : 

; Woe 





r pe second public rehearsal and concert of the Sym- 
phony Society took place on Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 4, and Saturday evening, December 5, at Carnegie 
Hall, with Herr Carl Halir—the eminent German violinist, 
whose first appearance was a feature of the opening Phil- 
harmonic concert—to provide the solo numbers. 
In the first part of the programme a series of descriptive 
scenes from the symphonic work by Berlioz, entitled Ro- 
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méo et Juliette, were introduced, followed by a Gesang 
scene for violin and orchestra, written by Spohr. Part 
II. embraced Goldmark’s “Spring” overture, Saint-Saéns’s 
Rondo Capriccioso for violin (with orchestral accompani- 
ment), and the fire music from Die Walkiire. 

Herr Halir was heard to marked advantage. He was 
in far better form than at his first concerts, and the Spohr 
selection suited him admirably, while he displayed his fine 
technical skill in the difficult Saint-Saéns piece, and won 
any number of recalls. The a a a oe 
plays on possesses a unique a oroughly delightfu 
oan ton peculiar quality of sound lending an added charm 
to the artist’s masterly performances. Berlioz Roméo 
et Juliette music can assuredly never meet with general 
approval. 

A Frenchman’s ideas of Shakespeare are strangely at 
variance with the prejudices and sympathies of English- 
thinking and English-speaking people; and though it is 
true Berlioz did not attempt to adhere to Shakespeare’s 
version of the great love-drama, the majority of listeners 
will seek in vain for heroic proportions and wealth of col- 
or with which to kindle the imagination and justify the 
existence of the composition. The first movement—where 
the concert, ball, and revelry at the house of the Capulet, 
are set forth—is decidedly the most effective of the three. 
In the love scene, which is interesting, and which is deli- 
cately and ingeniously treated, it is impossible to help re- 
alizing that the themes used to denote the voices are 
not inspired, one’s brain rather than one’s heart respond- 
ing to the gifted composer's clever setting of his tone-pic- 
ture. 

The orchestra’s best work was done in the Wagner ex- 
cerpt, Mr. Damrosch’s reading being poetical and sig- 
nificant, and the really fine and soul-stirring performance 
of the fire music and Wotan’s farewell dispelling the 
somewhat disjointed and inharmonious impressions pro- 
duced by pieces admirable in themselves, but not serving 
to fit into a scheme in accordance with the society’s usual 
plan of action. 


At the Metropolitan Opera - house the representations 
during the past week have scarcely been of average ex- 
cellence. edewe Melba’s continued indisposition ren- 
dered it impossible for her to appear as Violetta in La 
Traviata — announced for Friday, December 4. There- 
upon Lucia was advertised in place of the more exacting 
work. When the evening arrived, however, the prima 
donna found herself utterly unable to deal satisfactorily 
with the familiar rdle, and cancelled her engagement, the 
management placing Aida on the boards at the eleventh 
hour, with Mesdames Litvinne and Mantelli as Afda and 
Amneris, the principal male parts being filled by Signor 
Ceppi, M. Edouard de Reszké, Signor Ancona, and Signor 
Castelmary. 

The representation was not imposing. Madame Lit- 
vinne sang well, and acted with earnestness and real feel- 
ing, but her savage garments proved exceptionally unbe- 
coming, and her huge physique hampered her, limiting to 
a deplorable degree her effect on the audience. Signor 
Ceppi’s naturally good voice is so ill-placed and so un- 
trained that he is quite incompetent to acceptably fill the 
role of Rhadames. He seems devoid of all sense of time 
and rhythm, and the conductor, Signor Bevignani, was so 
careless in allowing him ped 5! fast and loose with the 
tempi that Celeste Aida, and indeed everything else the 
tenor took part in, was distressingly inaccurate through- 
out, 

Madame Mantelli was out of voice, overacted, and made 
herself ridiculous by fairly caricaturing the apparel of an 
Egyptian princess. M. de Reszké sang well; and Signor 
Ancona delivered his lines intelligently, but with a tre- 
molo which marred the beauty of his voice; and one could 
not but laugh at his extraordinary make-up — the very 
embodiment of an ogre or bogy in itg most frightful ug- 
liness. 

The performance of Don Giovanni on Monday evening, 
December 7, brought forward Madame Litvinne, Fraulein 
Traubmann, and Madame Engle to interpret the Donna 
Anna, Donna Elvira, and Zerlina of Mozart’s masterpiece. 
They were all disappointing, singing and acting with 
conventional and not very praiseworthy methods. Ma- 
dame Engle’s clear and pure voice is not of sufficient vol- 
ume to fill the large house. and her power to interest ends 
when she ceases to vocalize neatly, as she never attempts 
to express different emotions by different grades of tones, 
nor can she fill the dramatic requirements of her parts 
successfully. The more exacting and important female 
roles were still greater failures; therefore the bonors of 
the occasion were showered upon the heads of the male 
artists, M. Ed. de Reszké proving, as formerly, an admira- 
ble and effective Leporello, M. Lassalle a fine Don Giovan- 
ni, and Signor Cremonini and Mr. David Bispham (the 
latter much the better of the two) winning favorable 
comment as the cavalier of the wicked Don’s cast - off 
loves and the rustic admirer of the pretty village co- 
quette Zerlina. 


The first of a series of recitals to be given by Miss Suza 
Doane, pianist, and Mr. Albert Gerard Thiers, tenor, oc- 
curred on the afternoon of December 7 at the Carnegie 
Chamber- Music Hall, a programme of music by Handel, 
Schumann, Chopin, Martini, Liszt, and Moszkowsky, to- 
gether with works by less distinguished composers, being 
interpreted by these two well-known artists. 

The following afternoon Mr. Andrews's third Metropoli- 
tan Musical at the Waldorf drew a very large and fashion- 
able audience, Signor Campanari, Madame Engle, and M. 
Charles Gregorowitch, the violinist, proving the attrac- 
tions of the hour. Signor Campanari was most success- 
ful in an aria from Herodiade, which he — delivered 
in his native tongue. To the Pagliacci Prologue — his 
second number—he was accorded an encore, supplying an 
Italian Canzonette with good effect. Madame Engle con- 
tributed Chaminade’s Madrigal and Dell’ Acqua’s Vila- 
nelle, also Gounod’s ‘‘ Mireille” Valse. M. Gregorowitch 
rendered the Souvenirs de Moscow, by Wieniawski; a 
Berceuse, by Cern; a Mazurka, by Zarzychi; and, as an en- 
core, a Chopin Nocturne. M. Cogui aided Madame Engle 
in the pretty Philemon et Baucis duo, and also delivered 
an aria entitled ‘* Sigurd,” by Reyer. 

Mr. Andrews promises the unique attraction of Madame 
Calvé and Madame Théo as a combination for the musical 
of December 15; recitations by M. Maurice Lefévre bein 
announced as the feature of a later entertainment, at wh 
music will continue to be the chief raison d’étre. 
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Master Bronislaw Huberman’s recital on the evening 
of December 8 filled Carnegie Hall with an appreciative 
audience. . The marvellous boy showed traces of fatigue, 
but his beautiful tone, brilliant technique, intrepidity, and 
temperamental changes of mood all bear the stamp of 
unusual genius. 

Goldmark’s difficult violin Concerto was scarcely a wise 
selection for the first number, and the lack of orchestral 
support as a background was felt throughout the evening, 
a violin recital to piano accompaniment proving in all 
cases a rather dangerous experiment in so vast a building. 

‘Plt the precocious and gifted lad chained the atten- 
tion of his hearers and held their interest while playing 
the Chopim Romance, the Vieuxtemps Ballade and Polo- 
naise, and the Hungarian airs given as an encore, demon- 
strates his phenomenal powers. The house rose at the 
close of the performance in a tumultuous effort to show 
approval, and after cries of ‘‘ Hoch !” and rounds of ap- 
plause the people crowded about the stage, surrounding 
the young artist, and demanding a repetition of his last 
movements of the Vieuxtemps composition. 

Huberman is certainly well worth hearing, and should 
have a brilliant future if this early exhibition of his talent 
do not dwarf his development. 


The record of recent events in the musical world would 
not be complete without a passing allusion to the untimely 
death of Mr. William Steinway. This generous and large- 
minded patron of music has given so profusely to the best 
interests, has done so much to aid worthy and strugglin 
musicians, and has so discriminately governed matters left 
to his judgment, that his loss must be considered in the 
nature of a public misfortune, while in private life he 
leaves innumerable friends who experience a deep and en- 


during sorrow in his death. 
% | 





2 OUR PARIS 
WY LETTER 


DEOPLE have been talking lately about the rather 
amusing lawsuit that has been going on between M. 
Rudolphe Salis, the Grand Seigneur of the once famous 
** Black Cat,” and certain of the chansouniers or singers 
of that once-famous institution. 

For in the beginning, you know, the Chat Noir was no- 
thing more than a café, with decorations of weird and 
Poeish-looking black cats strewn all over the place, to be 
sure, but simply a rendezvous for the ey famous 
bohemian life of Montmartre. Rudolphe Salis would 
meet one of these clever singers of chansons during the 
day, and with an air of familiarity and camaraderie of 
which he was master would say, * Come to-night, won’t 
you? You shall sing your little machine—it is droll—and 
eat a good dish of choucroute, and I won't count you any- 
thing for your bocks.” 

So Delmet and Meusy and Ferny and all the other 
nurslings of the Chat Noir would go and sing their 
machines, and little by little all Paris got to going to hear 
them, so that the renown of the ‘‘ Black Cat” went over 
the entire universe, greatly to the advantage of Rudolphe 
Salis’s pocket-book, which constantly grew weightier and 
weightier, and to the glorification of the café itself, which 
grew to be a veritable little castle on the heights of Mont- 
martre, with cat decorations galore of the most superb 
description. 

But the singers! Where were they? Still taking out 
the fruits of their labors in camaraderie and bocks or sour- 
krout if they preferred. Between 1886 and 1890 were the 
palmy days of the Chat Noir, and during those years no 
singer received a sou of compensation for his services 
After 1890 M. Salis munificently bestowed upon them 
three francs a night ‘‘ to pay their cab fares.” 

In 1894 these chansonniers conceived the idea of mak 
ing a little tour in the provinces, and they announced 
below their names on their modest handbills, ‘‘ formerly of 
the Chat Noir.” It was for this that M. Salis, forgetting 
his camaraderie, sued them, demanding 20,000 francs or 
$5000 damages for the appropriation of the words ‘‘ Chat 

or. 

The trial was amusing, because it went on with Mont- 
martrian liveliness and wit, as well as with arguments 
that, I should think, would throw no end of light to one 
who did not understand it on the Parisian point of view. 
The counsel for the defendants argued that his clients 
had created an entirely new language, some of whose ex- 
pressions had even passed into the Comédie Francaise, 
while ‘‘ chatnoiresque” was a word in the dictionary; 
and of course then the plea turned on the old theme of 
the creator's right to his invention. 

Mean while at the very time that this was going on another 
funny suit was coming off next door between Bruant, the 
celebrated rival of the Chat Noir, and Leclerc, at the 
head of another café chantant, to prevent the latter from 
imitating Bruant’s famous costume, consisting of velvet 
trousers thrust into his boots, ribbed velvet coat, scarlet 
neck-tie, Breton vest, and large felt hat. This costume 
was Bruant’s principal stock in trade, and it was decided 
that as he and nobody else bad invented it and stamped it 
with his personal mark, he and nobody else had a right to 
wear it. Thus does Paris protect and foster the original- 
ity of its sons—to say nothing of that of its daughters. 

Everybody seems to have been going to law lately, in 
default of something better to do, for Paris is apparently 
living on its past grandeur during the fétes,and is in a most 
marvellous state of placidity at present. First it is ‘‘ Uncle 
Sarcey ” who sues that enterprising little paper The Jour- 
nal, for dismissing him too brusquely from its staff of 
regular contributors—cbroniqueurs they call them bere. 
“Uncle Sarcey ” is growing old, and it is hard to grow old, 
especially when Paris remains always young. 

Uncle Sarcey’s round red face, bristling with perfectly 
white whiskers, and his funny great paunchlike body 
mounted on two fat little legs, are still the most conspicu- 
ous features of all first nights at theatres. *‘‘ Voila |’oncle 
Sarcey!” the outsider who has got in for once in a way, by 
chance, whispers to his neighbor, and then he feels that he 
is really there, and that everything is going on as it should. 
The next Sunday evening he opens his Temps, and he sees, 
as he reads, some delicate little witticism like this, done in 
Unele Sarcey’s inimitable vein—say it is a light opera he 
and Sarcey saw together: ‘‘In this opera there are five 
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duennas—five duennas—that’s a good many for one piece 
—and all these duennas circulate round a fairish number 
of pretty women, one of whom —the leading singer — is 
very pretty; indeed, her admirers even assure me that she 
has a voice. It’s ible. After all, to have a voice is 
really nothing against a singer.” 

That is Sarcey all over. And just so long as his pen 
holds that kind of delicate humor in theatrical criticism, 
so long will he be the power he is over the stage, even if 
he does want to write other things—poor man!—and sues 
people if they will not let him. He got 400 francs dam- 
ages, by-the-way. Meanwhile the same procession of lit- 
tle actresses’ feet—and feet of many clever people who are 
not actresses—eternally mount the Sarcey stairs, and even 
people who are not clever. The actresses’ visits he de- 
mands as his due, and visits of other people be accepts 
with pleasure, provided they have sufficiently good and 
tangible reasons for making them; and nothing is more 
amusing than to beard Sarcey in his den. 

One goes quite to the end of everywhere to reach a quaint 
little private hotel in the Rue Donai, in the Batignolles 
quarter. If she goes for the first time, she has sent 
her letter of introduction before her, and then she waits 
while the housemaid calls up her name through the 
speaking-tube, and the stentorian voice comes down say- 
ing, “Qu’elle monte” (Let her come up). So up and 
up she goes to the very top of the house, where she 
finds herself face to face with a door. Only that and 
nothing more. She musters her courage and raps, hears 
a gruff old bear’s voice saying ‘‘ entrez,” and walks into 
an enormous room filled with books, and with nothing 
else except great stout tables still more piled and heaped 
and overflowing with books. 

M. Sarcey is nothing if not frank. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 
your handwriting is very blind,” he began, without pref- 
ace. (As a matter of fact Uncle Sarcey might have saved 
himself these words. On the outside of his envelope to 
me he had made three tries at_ my name, one under the 
other, writing beneath all, ‘‘Ou un nom dans ce genre,” 
Ora name something like this.) But one takes anything 
from an uncle. ‘‘ You should learn to write your own 
name plainly,” continues my newly found relative, ‘for 
the benefit of people who do not know it.” This sugges- 
tion strikes me as practical, and I accept it meekly. Then 
I launch forth into the subjeet upon which I have come 
—some theatrical matter; and at my first words Uncle 
Sarcey’s round, rosy face illumjnates. He talks on and 
on, succinctly, not volubly, every sentence to the point, 
and each sentence a kernel of information; and we, at 
least I, am having a perfectly charming time, when up 
calls the housemaid’s voice, ‘‘ Mile. So-and-so, of the Comé- 
die Francaise.” ‘‘Qu'elle monte,” is the answer again. 
And enter the Comedie and exit the chorus, who hears, 
however, just as she is leaving, ‘‘Thank you for your 
visit, mademoiselle, and please remember I am always at 
your service.” 

Still another lawsuit is one a distant relative of M. 
Edmond de Goncourt, who has unearthed herself in 
poverty at Marseilles, is bringing against M. Alphonse 
Daudet and the other members of the De Goncourt Acad- 
emy in order to get a share in the property. If the suit is 
brought to trial om afraid the De Goncourt Academy will 
be at once with ‘* yesterday’s seven thousand years.” X, 
with his legal mind, tells me that a man cannot leave 
property to a corporation of any description that does not 
exist. ATHARINE De Forest. 
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HILDREN’S fashions this season have much more 
/ style and smartness than has been the case for many 
years, and from the baby to the girl putting on her first 
long frock it would seem as though there were different 
fashions for each and every garment. The picturesque pre- 
vails for the tiny tots, while for the older children there is 
a certain style that is quite distinctive; and, furthermore, 
much more attention is paid to the fit of the clothes both 
for boys and girls, and the miniature men and women 
must needs have everything they wear well cut, even 
though it be in cheap material, while too much trimming 
and too fancy an effect are quite out of date. Children’s 
clothes are now noticeable simply from their fitness, and 
do not attract attention by anything in the least con- 
spicuous. 











SCHOOL DRESSES. 


The first little frocks that demand attention in the win- 
ter season are those for school wear. Even very small 
girls have their own ideas as to how they should dress at 
school, and it is positive cruelty to dress a child in a way 
that makes her unhappy, particularly now when there are 
so many pretty styles to. choose from. There are two pat- 
terns for skirts—one gored, and one made in straight 
breadths. The former is quite on the fashion of a wo- 
man’s gown, with the front breadth narrow at the top and 
wide at the bottom, but while there are not so many gores, 
and the skirt is not exaggeratedly full, great care must be 
taken to have the front and side breadths fit well; just a 
little fulness can be allowed, but not enough to make it 
apparent. 

he straight all-around gatbered skirts are not as fash- 
ionable as they were, but many mothers like them as being 
more youthful. If a child is at all inclined to be stout, 
these straight skirts are not pretty, for of necessity they 
have a great deal of fulness around the hips; but where a 
child is slight, the fulness is more becoming than the gored 
skirts. Plaids in all sorts of materials are considered 
smart, and are generally made up with the straight skirts. 
A pretty French model has the waist with quite a full 
blouse effect in front, straps over the shoulders, and put 
on in yoke fashion, with belt and bands around the sleeves 
to match, of white satin an inch and a half wide, braided 
in a Grecian pattern with black soutache braid. This on 
a gown of red and black plaid is immensely effective, with- 
out being too elaborate. Another plaid gown of green 
and blue hasa yoke-pointed back and front of plain blue 
cloth; this is braided with narrow and wide braid, and a 
band of the same finishes the belt. An all-plaid gown 
unrelieved by trimming is not always becoming, and these 
different effects relieve the hard look. Poplins are greatly 
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in tavor ia pinids, and an exceedingly pretty frock in the 
red and white and yellow plaid which is always so becoming 
is prettily trimmed with bands of narrow black velvet ril- 
bon, finished with loops and tiny gilt buttons. Four of 
these straps are put over the shoulders just a little way 
apart, form a belt, and the bands around the wrist and 
neck. ‘Tiny gold buttons on the black velvet look very 
bright and youthful, and the whole frock is as smart as 
one could wish. 

The different cheviots are much used for school frocks. 
Blue and black, red and black, and the different browns 
are considered the best. The blue and black require con- 
siderable trimming, or else they will look too old. The 
are generally made with jacket fronts trimmed with blac 
braid, but even then are not suitable for 7 youn 
girls. A pretty model of a brown cheviot has the go 
skirt and a plain waist which has revers turned back 
from the waist to the shoulder and covered with linen. 
This looks youthful and pretty, and is most becoming. It 
has also a belt and collar of brown surah. The regular all- 
cheviot frocks are made with the gathered skirts, and the 
waist full in front but tight-fitting in the back. They are 
sometimes trimmed with braid, but the braid must be put 
on bands or a yoke of some bright color, otherwise it will 
make the material look too dull and heavy. 


FOR GIRLS’ AFTERNOON WEAR. 


Silk was formerly considered not at all the thing for 
young girls to wear before they were eighteen, and there 
are many conservative women who still believe that the 
soft woollens and cashmeres are much more suitable than 
silk until a girl has made her début. The smooth cloths 
such as cashmere and drap été, which are coming so much 
into favor for women’s gowns, are especially desirable for 
children, and are to be had in the most exquisite shades 
of every variety of color. For afternoon wear and even 
for small parties these frocks are exceedingly attractive. 
In pale gray is one very pretty model. The skirt is circular 
in shape, and the waist so made that the whole gown looks 
like the old - fashioned gabrielle the children wore years 
ago; it is trimmed with three rows of inch-wide gray velvet 
ribbon. The waist, which is made to wear with a guimpe 
has puff sleeves of gray velvet; a bertha of white lace 
trims the neck of the frock, and the white guimpe against 
the pale gray is extremely dainty and pretty. Another 
frock on this same pattern is a bright red one trimmed 
with red velvet, but the velvet on this one is put down 
the front in two rows, beginning at the waist-line and 
separating at the bottom of the front breadth, and going 
from there around the entire skirt. This frock is made 
with a fancy red silk guimpe with dots of white. 

Sashes with ends are not so fashionable as the soft bias 
belts with a double bow at the back, although they are 
not utterly condemned. A frock made of white cashmere, 
exceedingly simple and pretty, has a white silk guimpe 
trimmed with rows of narrow Valenciennes lace, and the 
belt has long ends which are trimmed all around with the 
same lace. In the full skirts these long ends are never 
necessary, but if the fulness does not hang out as it should 
do, then the sash ends are required. 

The Dresden silks and the soft failles are the most used 
when silks are used at all, but they are all made up very 
simply. A smart little frock of white Dresden silk with 
a vine of pink roses has a pointed collar of white silk 
trimmed with narrow Valenciennes lace, and the belt and 
collar of green Dresden ribbon, in which is woven a gar- 
land of pink roses. Another frock of green faille has a 
deep collar of white Ottoman silk cut in points, and with 
a frill of lace falling underneath the Ottoman silk. This 
has also a stock-collar and soft belt and bow of white 
taffeta ribbon. 

Occasionally odd colors are combined even in the chil- 
dren’s frocks, and some of the newest French models show 
this style in preference to any other. A flowered Dres- 
den silk, in which pink and green predominate, has a 
full ruffle and narrow vest let in of green mirror velvet 
trimmed with heavy lace, and on the shoulders are knots 
of orange ribbon. Another is white, with pink forthe prin- 
cipal color, and this with shouldet-knots of yellow. 
While both these are noticeable for their style and smart- 
ness, they do not seem appropriate por childlike, and will 
never be widely copied, fortunately for the children, 


DANCING-SCHOOL AND PARTY FROCKS. 


For dancing-school, silk slips covered with chiffon or 
with muslin, most elaborately trimmed with insertion of 
lace, are made up. A pale blue silk is covered with pale 
blue chiffon, put on in accordion pleating and unrelieved 
by any white. This little frock, worn with blue silk 
stockings and blue kid slippers, looks very dressy, but al- 
most too theatrical for good taste, and not for a moment 
to be compared with a frock of the sheerest lawn most 
simply made and worn over a pale pink slip, the stock- 
ings and slippers of black. Long gloves are now consid- 
ered a necessity by many people who do not advocate 
simplicity in children’s attire; but the best-dressed children 
still have the sleeves made to the wrist, and three or 
four button gloves are sufficient, those of tan or white 
glacé kid being preferred. So much is said against the 
extravagance of the times, and yet the wardrobe of many 
of the little children is far more elaborate than was con- 
sidered at all necessary for a girl ten years ago. 


COATS AND HATS. 


Short jackets and simple but becoming hats are con- 
sidered the best style for girls from ten to fifteen years 
of age. The smaller children are allowed most elaborate 
coats in smooth cloth, silks, and velvets, the latter mate- 
rial being immensely fashionable. Exceedingly pretty 
are the dark greens, reds,and the black velvet, trimmed with 
ermine or white lace, with the hats and bonnets to match. 
These coats fit quite snug about the waist, and flare out 
around the skirts in the very height of fashion. The 
smooth cloths made on the same lines are generally 
trimmed with facings of cloth of another color, the vari- 
ous shades of tan being considered the best. With these 
cloth coats black velvet bats trimmed with feathers 
are the most becoming and stylish, and hats, instead of 
bonnets, must always be worn. For little children 
there is no change to speak of in cloaks and bonnets 
of the corded silk poplin or velvet; none of them fit 
tight; all have capes trimmed with narrow bands of fur 
and ruffles of lace, and they all have the shirred hats or 
bonnets filled in with those becoming ruches of loops of 
baby-ribbon and white rosettes. 
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For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement 


For description see No. XV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement, 


PLAID GOWN WITH VELVET RIBBON. 


4 bee gown illustrated is of a dark green and tan fancy 
plaid. woollen. The skirt is trimmed with a gradu 
ated succession of black velvet ribbon bands, the-longest 
of which are on the front seams of the skirt, while the 
shortest are at the middle of the back. ‘The cross-draped 
belted waist has a white satin vest in the front trimmed 
with gilt brandebourgs, and the vest is framed in folded 
draperies of dark green silk 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR MEN 


E* ERY THING for men this season in the way of gifts 
4 is leather, but instead of the accompanying prunella, 
silver takes its place. The English goods are very at 
tractive, and the leading American manufacturers have 
produced copies of these, and thus all the large shops are 
filled with many articles, any of which would delight the 
heart of a man 

If one begins in silver, it is necessary to note that re 
poussé work has gone out of fashion as far as presents for 
the sterner sex are concerned, and everything must be solid, 
simple, and handsome. At the same time bulky articles 
are not popular, and the prettiest conceits are made to fit 
comfortably in the waistcoat pocket 

A tobacco-box, elliptical in shape, opening with a spring, 
of plain polished silver, with monogram or crest engraved, 
costs $18. It is quite small, and invaluable to the man 
who likes an early morning pipe or a quiet smoke after 
the cares and pleasures of the day are over 

There are silver card-cases and small boxes for cigarettes 
and for cigars, all of which are to be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket, and others again lined in gilt, or even in gold. 
The prices range from $20 up, and the engraving will cost 
at least $5 

In inkstands there are many elaborate affairs in crystal 





Youne Grrau's Eventne Cioakx. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—CostuME witH OfECKED Skirt anp Eton 
JacKET.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. I. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


and cut-glass, with silver stoppers, plain and highly 
polished, and silver trays to be placed underneath 
them. Many of these are quite high-priced, a very 
handsome one costing $29, while others again are 
much less in price. An antique tray with two re- 
ceptacles for crystal inkpots, and a stamp - box of 
chased silver, Queen Anne design, is $20, and it 
would be a gift to be abeotiisied 

Silver seals, silver mucilage-pots, silver pen-racks, 
silver penholders, silver pen-tweezers, small silver 
stamp-boxes for the waistcoat pocket, are among the 
many little things at prices much more reasonable. 
There are no designs or embellishments on any of 
these, and the prices range from $3 to $6. Men nev- 
er use these at their offices, but on their desks at 
home. The fad for silver is universal. Calendar- 
frames can be included among these articles, the cal- 
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CuIrFon AND LACE 
VEsrT. 


For description see No. XV. 
on pattern-sbheet Supplement. 








Bopice TRIMMING—BELT AND 
BRETELLES witH LACE Appliqué. 


For pattern and description see No. XV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Eron Jacket oF 
CostumME Fie, 1. 


endars themselves being of ivory with white or red let- 
tering. 

With the exception of the little tobacco-boxes, there are 
perhaps but few absolute novelties. Inkstands assume 
all manner of quaint shapes, and are in a hundred or more 
odd designs. Some in solid silver are among the actual 
new things, and they do not range in prices as high as the 
combinations of silver and crystal. 

Paper-weights assume the guise of animals, and those 
in bronze are actual works of art. Every man is sup 
posed to have more or less a penchant for sports, and 
dogs and birds, horses and deer, huntsmen and golfers, 
and all the impedimenta of field and turf, are brought 
into service, and a very wide latitude is given. 

For the table—and a bachelor would appreciate this, 
especially if he is keeping bachelor’s hall—there are heavy 
crystal decanters of the Queen Anne pattern, some of them 
antique and others imitation. For the real article the 
shops ask as much as-$50, but an excellent modern copy 
can be acquired for $10 to $15. All these should have 
silver labels, with the name of the drinkable to be con 
tained therein. 

Silver ‘‘coasters” for decanters are also acceptable 
presents; but one gift always appreciated is a silver cig 
arette or cigar lamp. These come in highly polished 
silver, and the lamps are small silver bottles of quaint 
design, filled with_alcohol, and balanced like Chinese 
toys, so that they cannot upset. There are others in golf 
designs, which are also quite pretty. All these come with 
little trays, and the prices range from $20 to $30. 

For the toilet, one novelty is a flat disk of polished sil 
ver with an engraved monogram, at the top of which is 
placed a large hook of the same metal. This is for shav 
ing- paper, and costs, including the marking, $10. 
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tograph - frames, leather calendars, leather stamp - boxes, 
pen - racks, and letter - cases, down to even the humble 
waste- ma? poe basket. 
nd coaching emblems for scarf-pins in gold are 

A... One very smart pin is a gold bugle or coach horn, 
which could be had for $6 50, while the more elaborate de 
signs of golf clubs and whips were much more expensive. 

One English firm has a decided novelty in folding opera- 
glasses, arranged so as to fit in the inside coat pocket. 


NEW EVENING GOWNS. 
See il.ustrations on page 1064. 


N OST exquisitely light and graceful in effect are the 
4 newest fashions in ball gowns. Smith & Dillon have 
two models that are particularly noticeable; one in shrimp- 
pink satin is made with bodice covered with pink chiffon 
embroidered in pearls. with an empiécement of lace in the 
back, and a broad draped belt of the satin. The skirt is en 
traine, the sleeves of draped lace and pink pleated chiffon, 
and the artificial flowers worn on the gown are pink roses 
and yellow locust blossoms. 

The second gown is of soft Liberty silk, very thin, made 
over stiff muslin and trimmed in a most odd fashion with 
narrow bias ruffles edged with black velvet. A high gir 
dle is of two shades of green taffeta, while the large bow 
is also of green trimmed with a narrow ruffle. 

White satin is used as much as ever, but is, as a rule, 
covered with the sheerest of nets and gauzes. Martin has 
a charming gown for evening wear, the under-skirt of 
plissé satin covered with gold spangles, while on it is an 
over - skirt of very sheer net embroidered in green and 
gold spangles; on the 
back of the skirt are 
long sprays of scar- 
let poppies. The waist 
is of white satin em 
broidered in green and 
silver, and spangled 
with gold, and soften- 
ed by ruffles of tulle. 
The belt and bow are 
of green velvet, and 
in sharp but striking 
contrast are scarlet 
Fig. 1.—Eventna Gown.—[See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Reception Gown. poppies which extend Currron CoLLAR WITH OsTRICH 

For description see pattern-sheet Supplement For pattern and description see No. VILL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, over the sleeves. Tips 
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Leaving silver and turning to leather, one finds as many pretty 
and appropriate trifles at a much less cost. Waistcoat-pocket edi 
tions of everything are in vague, and the most fashionable leath 
ers are taken from the monkey, the elephant, the snake, and the 
pig. Pig-skin is a very light-colored material, and is apt to turn 
darker and become grimy. A pig-skin pocket jewel-case for scarf 
pins and sleeve-buttons is one of the novelties. The interior is 
fitted up with tiny compartments of doe-skin, in which*the trin 
kets are placed. In shape it resembles the old-fashioned needle- 
book. The exterior can be enhanced by a silver monogram. In 
pig-skin these will cost $6, and $2 more for the monogram. In 
monkey—either tan, black, or pink—they are $8. Cigarette-cases 
in pig-skin are $2 and upward. Card-cases, small, in monkey, are 
$3, and in pig-skin, $2 

Instead of a silver monogram it is considered quite smart to have 
simple initials stamped in gilt. On large monkey or elephant skin 
portfolios the effect is pleasing. The portfolios range all the way 
from $10 to $20. 

The prices of all the little articles range from $1 50 to $10, ac 
cording to the finish and the lining. Many of the pocket cases are 
tipped and bound in gilt or in sterling silver, and some of the lat 
ter are hall-marked. Of course these are more or less expensive, 
but one can safely give $10 as the usual price 

A very useful Christmas present is a bymnal, or hymnal and 
prayer-book, bound in black monkey-skin, with silver monogram 
or gilt initials (the latter stamped inside the cover), of size for 
the waistcoat pocket. These would cost—marking and all—§10. 
Elephant-skin is not as handsome as monkey, and the snake-skin 
is beautiful to look at, but most perishable. 

There still remain many other pretty presents any of which is 
appropriate for a man, without resorting to the work-basket or the 
embroidery-frame. One veed only mention silver or leather pho 
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SrriPeD SiLK GOWN TRIMMED WITH SABLE. 
Fig. 3.—Front View or Eventne Gown, Fie. 1. For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CHAPTER II. 

fe had sat for an hour upoo u heathery knoll on the 

very top of the moors. The weeping of the rain and 
the sobbing of the hurrying wind had endured but a night. 
With the morning came the joy of clarified sunlight, skies 
of Sorrento blue, airs that were the potent essence of life 
—and Faith Moore's lover. He had presented himself at 
the Black Bull twelve hours before he was expected. 
When Faith descended to breakfast, she found him seated 
before the fire in the parlor, as happily at home as if he 
had been domesticated there for a week 

The trio breakfasted jogether, and Miss Mary sent the 
young people off for a forenoon of tramping and out-door 
idleness, She ‘could not and would vot have them hang 
ing around the inn while she was making up her American 
mail. She had laid out her work for the day, and meant 
to do it at all hazards.” 

A shabby copy of Shirley was slipped into one of Van 
Vechten’s pockets, a parcel containing biscuits and sand- 
wiches into another, ‘‘in case they should be tempted to 
make a moorland day of it.’ 

They had walked three tiles at least, when they sat down 
to rest, and to gaze at leisure over the wilderness of hills 
billowing against the horizon. Here and there a stone 
cottage, or sheilling, nestled in a dark blue rift or sudden 
dip in the waste of heather, or a larger farmstead clung to 
the slope of the moor, surrounded by a low stone fence and 
thatched out-houses ‘The few trees dotting the hills were 
scrubby, and all leaned ip one direction. 

“They gave up fighting the northeasters at an early 
period of saplingbood.” said Faith. ‘‘ Each of them looks 
like the philosophica) barn robin, with ‘ his head under his 
wing, poor thing! ’ 

She had picked some sprays of late-blossoming heather 
in sunny hollows, and was binding them into a cluster to 
take to Miss Mary. Presently the promised Shirley read- 
ing would begin. Van Vechten had taken out the book, 
but not opened it. He was willing to take the promised 
treat upon trust. In his enjoyment of the pleasure of look- 
ing at and hearkening to his betrothed, he walked by sight. 
Her cheeks were flushed richly by exercise and the upland 
breezes; her eyes were deep, and shone with the ecstasy of 
liviog and loving. Her walking suit of dark gray serge 
fitted to a charm; in the crimson toque capping her dusky 
hair she had stuck a biack feather found in their ramble. 

‘*From a black cock’s wing,” insisted Van Vechten, 
while she would hear of nothing less heroic than an eagle 
or a heron. 

** After all. it is most probably a crow’s rightful proper 
ty,” said the young man, leaning back upon his elbow to get 
a better view of what was in his opinion more interesting 
than the barren hill country made classic by the wonder- 
ful sisters buried under the chancel of the old church. 
** The greenish and purplish reflections on the feather show 
off your midnight tresses well. I declare, that is the very 
epithet [ have been feeling after since the first hour of our 
meeting! ‘Midnight tresses!’ ‘Hair’ is flat and tame. 
And they are not curls, but fluff—fine as silk,and absolute- 
ly lustreless. I never saw such hair upon another wo- 
man’s head. J have lain awake for hours trying to com- 
pare and to describe it, without finding a word that did it 
justice. ‘ Midnight tresses’ is an inspiration.” 

‘] think,” returned Faith, as seriously as he had spoken, 
‘‘the Yorkshire air which you likened just now to ‘ iced 
Moselle has got into your head instead of your lungs 
Do you know that you are prattling egregious nonsense? 
‘ Writing a sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow’ is dignified 
by comparison, And I brought you up here to talk sen 
sibly and to read Shirley.” 

‘** Don't---yet awhile,” begged the lover, laying his hand 
upon the fingers busy with the flowers. ‘‘ Weare so hap- 
py as we are. We have the world all to ourselves. A 
giorions world: It frightens me to think how ineffably 
sweet my life is. I wish you could see with my eyes. 
But you never will look upon the dearest and loveliest 
thing in the world—the sun and star of my life.” 

Her eyes gleamed and melted. A smile, half saucy and 
wholly tender, rippled over her face 

‘' But I see you!” she breathed 

He was goodly to view to eyes less loving than hers—a 
tall, muscular, well-set-up man of the strong-limbed, fair- 
haired Saxon type. Faith Moore thought him as beauti- 
ful of countenance as David, as stately as Saul. 

** You said just now that it frightened you to be so hap- 
py.” she said, thoughtfully, presently. ‘‘I wonder if itis 
quite right to be so blissfully contented as Iam. The 
Parks have a proverb about touching heaven with one 
finger. I have my whole hand in, up to the wrist, with 
v heh fistful of all that is best in paradise.” 

‘* Misery—not happiness—is sinful,” rejoined Vroom, di- 
dactically. ‘“ The knowledge of this truth in ethics should 
add zest to our contentment. It would be a crime to do 
anything but drink in all the bliss one can hold to-day. 
And I hope both of us are conscientious.” 

They laughed together Kke a couple of children. 

* We'll try to be,” resumed Faith, releasing her hands 
to go on sorting the tumbled heap of blossoms. ‘‘ Miss 
Mary will pack these in damp moss and oiled silk, and put 
them into a tin case, and pay half a crown to send them to 
a Bront#-mad friend in America. I want especially to 
please her to-day. We had a dispute last night—and all 
about you. Think of it!” 

He raised his brows incredulously. 


“ Alas! how slight a canse may move 
Dissensions between hearts that love! 


May this melancholy asteroid inquire how he chanced to 
interfere with two planets?” 

‘* That is the thing we are to talk sensibly about before 
the reading begins,” pronounced Faith, deliberately. 

She inclined her head toward the left shoulder to study 
the effect of the pale purple blooms grouped into feathery 
sprigs. Her face was as cloudless as the sky, her smile 
confiding; her eyes were frank. She was the imperson- 
ation of a mind at leisure from fretting forebodings and a 
heart at rest in a love *‘ too full for sound or foam.” 

“ For that specific purpose,” she went on, slowly, taking 
out a spray from the centre of the bunch to settle it on the 
outside. ‘‘ And one or two others—incidentally. Before 
we begin, answer a question: Have you ever seen me in 
a better humor than 1 am this forenoon?” 

* Begun in Hawrer’s Bazan No. 50., Vol. XXIX. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


“Yon are ultra-angelic.” 

“J am talking sensible aon. Have I ever been 
nicer to you, personally and individually ?” 

‘I should use a different adjective—or did you use 
‘nicer’ adverbially?” said Vroom, submissively. ‘‘ But 
since you will bave sensible English—never!” 

She nodded satisfiedly , 

** Yet,if L had believed an atomic fragment of something 
I heard last night, you and I would have been strangers, 
if not enemies,by now. If I can say it without going stark 
mad at the mere imagination, it is because | never for one 
second admitted the possibility of a stain upon your char- 
acter or a flaw in your honor. I filliped the fabrication 
from my memory as I would a bit of dried mud, went to 
bed and slept like a rational Christian,and like the blessed- 
among-women creature I am—thanks to Heaven, and to 

ou!” 

Her voice had a reverent cadence; it sank into a musical 
murmur. Her hand glided down his sleeve, to the fingers 
knotted upon the head of the cane with which he had 
prodded the earth while she talked. The stick was still 
now, and he did not lift his head as she ceased. The fin- 
gers she touched were as rigid as steel bars, and whitened 
at the knuckles. 

“You don’t think that Miss Mary believed the story, 
because I said we disputed over it?” cried Faith, struck 
by his immobility and silence. ‘‘ She only suggested that 
there might be a grain of truth in a bushel of the chaff. 
You see, the reverend author—or purveyor—of the—thing/ 
was an early friend of hers, and she said he was incapable 
of telling a lie. Maybe so. Some friend of his wasn’t / 
But she stuck to it that if it were, all of it, gospel truth, I 
ought not to give you up. We split upon that rock. I 
said I wouldn't believe it, and couldn't and shouldn’t—but 
that a man who had acted as the hero of the myth had, was 
not the Van Vechten Vroom I knew and trusted. She 
quoted Moore at me, and I flung a longer extract at her. 
Hers was about loving a man with or without guilt in his 
heart,and mine compared the lover who had been false to 
another woman to a frozen lake under a spring sun—and 
all that,you know. But you haven't a better friend in the 
world than Miss Mary.” 

‘She is very goog.” 

The voice was hoarse and dry; the hat brim hid the 
averted face. 

Faith grew impatient. 

“And what am J, 1 should like toknow? I,who would 
sooner doubt my existence—and heaven itself—than be- 
lieve that you deserted the girl to whom you had been 
engaged for two years, a month before the wedding-day. 
That you gave no reason for the villany except that you 
had changed your mind. That you went abroad, leaving 
her upon her death-bed, and let her die of shame and sor- 
row. What would you think of me—what would any 
upright man think of any woman who would listen for a 
moment to the assertion that the man she had trusted 
with her happiness and her life could be guilty of such 
baseness? I know you,Van Vechten Vroom! You would 
be the first to despise the traitor to you and to herself. 
Now—wouldn’t you?” 

She slipped her palm under his chin and brought his 
face around to her; her arch, love-full eyes were within 
a few inches of his. 

He caught her in his arms,and covered eyes, lips, cheeks, 
and forehead with burning kisses. 

‘I couldn't help it, darling!” he said, humbly, as she 
broke from his embrace in petulant protest. ‘It may be 
for the last time. You say that you trust me. Will you 
prove that trust by still loving me when you learn from 
my lips that there was more than a grain of truth in what 
you have heard? I was engaged to Elizabeth Bogart. I 
take it that was the name given? I did break the engage 
ment, assigning no reason to the public except that we had 
changed our minds. Within a fortnight I sailed for Liv- 
erpool. In another fortnight she was dead—the commu- 
nity in which she lived said—of a broken heart. They 
said, too—you should know the worst—that I was her 
murderer. But—’’ 

“Stop one minute! Let me get my senses. My head 
whirls so that I cannot think!” ejaculated Faith, staring 
with wide, blank eyes at a face so drawn and livid she 
would hardly have recognized it had she been able to see 
it distinctly. 

‘It was all true—did you say? It was said that her 
mother had been like your very own when you were a 
desolate, motherless boy, and that she loved and trusted 
you, and was glad you were to be her son in name as well 
as in heart? as that true too?” 

“T cannot deny it. I have never lied to you, and I 
shall not equivocate now. Mrs. Bogart’s kindness to me 
cannot be overstated. Still, Faith, I declare to you,in the 
sight of Heaven—” 

“*Don’t call in Heaven—which is another name for God 
—as a witness, please! I don’t want to think of God just 
now. Iam afraid I may curse Him for letting me live 
to see this hour and to hear this abominable thing. Why 
are you staying here? You have had your say. I know 
the worst. And such a worst! The only kindness you 
can do me is to go away and leave me to fight it out 
alone. What a fool—what an obstinate idiot I have been! 
Don’t touch me! I feel as if that poor girl's blood were 
upon your hands!” 

He stood by, pale, dumb, resolute, until her ravings 
ended in a stormy burst of tears, and she sobbed herself 
into exhaustion. The shock had been terrible; the re- 
action was a passion of horror, astonishment, and resent- 
ment, rising geyserlike from the smitten depths of, her 
soul. She cast herself face downward upon the heather; 
and when at last he stooped and lifted her with gentle 
force, shook herself free with a gesture that cut him more 
deeply than spoken upbraidings could. He took the resist- 
ing hands and held them fast. Had she been sane, she 
must have been quieted by the manly yet mournful com- 
posure of look and accent. 

‘Faith!’ he said, firmly, ‘‘you shall listen to me. I 
have at least the criminal’s right to be heard. I have, as 
you say, told you the worst. I might have lied outright, 
recollect, or evaded your questions, or misled you by 
special pleading. Recollect, too, that I tried to tell you 
this once before. You refused to listen, and I yielded, 
thinking that the story would pain you, and that it was 
useless to rake up what was utterly past and gone.” 
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“THE GREATEST, OF: TRESE.”* 


“You should have told me, at any cost!” panted the 
girl, breathlessly. ‘‘And not left me to hear it from a 
stranger!” 

** Would not your decision have been the same as now? 
The facts, and not the telling of them, have changed your 
opinion of me. What could | plead against them?” 

He released her hands. They dropped as if dead. She 
looked straight past him into the blue distance with eyes 
that, blind und miserable, were yet pitiless. Wounded 
unto death she might be; she was not subdued. The 
voice that went on with his plea was less firm. 

‘I shall never forget—lI shall always be grateful for the 
beauty and absoluteness of your trust in me. It was pure, 
womanly, and like yourself. I know that you would have 
accep my simple word of denial against the sworn 
accusations of a thousand others.” 

She did not stir or look at him, but a spasm stirred the 
set features, a slight quiver ran through her limbs, as at a 
fresh thrust. The sight of it beat down the man’s guard. 
The repressed agony welled up in a rush of words. 

** Faith! sweetheart! whom I love as I think sometimes 
no other woman was ever loved by mortal man! be mer- 
ciful to us both! have charity for me! You have judged 
me according to the evidence laid before you. You have 
sentenced me according to your conscience. I should be 
less than a man if I did not make a stand for what is 
more to me than liberty or life. Dear! I am going to 
ask a great thing of you. I do not know if there is a 
woman living who would grant it. But you are not like 
other women. I cannot deny what you have been told— 
by Dr. Baird, I suppose. saw his name on the inn 
register this morning, but did not know that you were 
acquainted with him.” 

**I am not,” uttered Faith, in a dull monotone. ‘‘ He 
is Miss Mary’s friend.” 

* She is right in saying that he is a truthful man. Oth- 
ers condemn me as harshly with less cause than he be- 
lieves he has. Inthe face of all this—and more—I beg you 
to trust me for a little while longer;—indeed, I may never 
be able to tell you why I ask this;—and that you will rest 
in the simple assurance of a suspected man that he has 
not been, and is not now, the sinner circumstances would 
seem to prove. Some day, perhaps, you may be thankful 
that you held fast to your troth and did not send me 
away. I promise solemnly that you shall never repent of 
it.” 


She was listening now as for her soul’s salvation, li 
apart, and eyes riveted upon him in inquiry that sought 
to fathom heart and thought. She was barder to resist 
thus than when armed by pride and indignation. 

“I do not comprehend,” she said, in piteous bewilder- 
ment, ‘‘ You confess all, yet would have me think you 
innocent. I do not wish to be cruel or unjust. Let me 
go over it again. You were engaged to Elizabeth Bogart 
—the poor child, who loved you, and to whose mother you 
owed so much. You broke that engagement because you 
had ‘changed your mind.’ That is, your love was a ca- 
price, and when it was over, you threw a woman’s heart 
— as you would a toy you were tired of.” 

‘**T broke my engagement with Mrs. Bogart’s daughter 
for what seemed to me then—and still—good and suffi 
cient reasons.” 

As she lost in nerve and coherence, he gained in both. 

** Because you had got out of the notion of marrying 
her?” 

‘“*T have told you what reason I gave to her and to her 
mother, and what they gave tu the world.” 

** And the blow killed her?” 

‘She died of typhoid fever a few weeks after the dis 
solution of the engagement.” 

** Why do you equivocate? Don’t you know that your 
fickleness caused her death? Did not al! her friends say 
80?” 

‘* Whatever may be my belief, it is true that her friends 
blamed me.” 

Faith stared at him, dazed, angry, and incredulous of 
the evidence of her senses 

** How coolly you can split hairs, when the happiness of 
two lives is concerned in what you choose to say or to 
keep back! One would think, in looking at or listening 
to you, that you had never repented of what would have 
driven most men crazy with remorse. Were you never 
sorry for the deed?” 

She had gone a half-step too far. A lurid gleam was 
kindling in the blue eyes, that had sustained her scrutiny 
unflinchingly. The steady lip curled. 

“If by the ‘deed’ you mean the rupture of my engage- 
ment with Miss Bogart, and insist upon perfect candor on 
my part, I must admit that I have never repented my 
action or the manner of it. Still less do I hold myself re- 
sponsible for what followed. I was sorry for the daugh- 
ter’s suffering. I pitied the mother far more. I could 
say nothing more were we to keep this discussion up un- 
til sunset. Am I to go? or”—the hard voice quivering 
slightly—‘‘ may I stay? Have you the strength of pur- 

is your love strong and patient enough to enable 
you to weigh what en of yourself know me to be 
against the weight of circumstantial evidence—” 

** Backed by your own confession of guilt,” interrupted 
the a sharply. 

**My admission that certain counts in the indictment 
cannot be contradicted—at present.” 

‘* Or ever?” 

He hesitated visibly, with the air of one reluctant to 
pronounce his own doom, then settled his eyes bravely 
upon hers. 

‘I may never set myself right with you, if that implies 
a full explanation of the circumstances attendant upon 
*" former engagement of marriage.” 

t sounded like defiance. The sentence was flint, and 
it struck fire. Faith sat down deliberately upon the 
hillock, from which she had risen in the energy of debate. 
Tears and frenzied questionings were at an end. A block 
of ice would not have been more coldly impassive. 

** Perfect love cannot exist without perfect trust,” she 
uttered, unlovely and judicial. ‘‘ You have told me 
enough to kill my faith in you forever. It died hard, but 
it is dead, and love is dead with it. Our ways part from 
this moment.” 

“I cannot leave you to walk back to the inn alone.” 

It was spoken civilly and tranquilly. The difficulty 
was One that would occur to any gentleman in similar cir- 














cumstances, said manner and accent. 
she should suggest a = J out of it. 
was hot, and snapped viciously. 

** I shall be safer, as well as more comfortable, alone. I 
should not accept your escort, were you to stay.” 

He lifted his hat, still civilly, and set off’ with long 
swinging strides down the slope. Before he had gone a 
hundred yards, he turned and retraced his steps. Faith 
caught her breath in nervous apprehension that added un 
graciousness to hauteur. Her glance of surprised inquiry 
challenged him almost insolently. 

‘*I beg your pardon!” he answered it by saying, again 
raising his hat. ‘‘I forgot to give you back your book.” 

He laid the shabby copy of Shirley upon her lap, and 
was out of — in one minute, out of sight in two. 

The awful stillness of the moorland solitude settled 
down upon and about the figure that did not stir until the 
sun had rolled to the verge of the western hills. The 
dumb pitiless concave of the sky shut her in like a vast 
prison; the scent of the fading flowers scattered where she 
had let them fall; the plaintive cry of the plover in the 
heather hollows, the rush of the free air from one side of 
the uneven horizon-line to the other, were alike naught, 
and less than naught,to her. Her world had gone to 
ruin; the firm earth had opened at her feet, and love, 
hope, happ:ness, had gone down quick into the pit. The 
roar had deadened sense; the shock had paralyzed thought 
and crushed feeling to death. 

When she moved at last, her limbs were numb, and the 
moorland winds had chilled her to the bone. The book 
slipped from her lap, and fell to the ground with a dull 
thud. She stooped for it mechanically. It had fallen wide 
open and face upward. As she picked it up, her eyes 
rested upon a marked passage: 

** Take the matter as you find it; ask no questions; utter 
no remonstrances ; it is your best wisdom. You expected 
bread, and you have got a stone; break your teeth on it, and 
don't shrink because the nerves are martyrized : do not doubt 
that your mental stomach—if you have such a thing—is 
strong as an ostrich's. The stone will digest. You held out 
your hand for an egg, and fate put into it a scorpion. Show 
no consternation ; close your yt Jirmly upon the gift ; 
let it sting through your palm. Never mind; in time, after 
your hand and arm have swelled and quivered long with 
torture, the squeezed scorpion will die, and you will have 
learned the great lesson how to endure without a sob. For 
the whole remnant of your life, if you survive the test—some 
it is said, die under it—you will be stronger, wiser, less sen 
sitive. This you are not aware aa at the time, and 
so cannot borrow courage of that hope.” 

(To se OonTiInUED.) 


He lingered, until 
The spark eliminated 
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TO season of the year is jollier than Christmas. Girls 
and boys, grandmothers and grandfathers, all love 
Christmas. New York girls always eagerly accept an in- 
vitation to spend it out of town. A country-house party 
brings to them visions of yule-logs, dancing, hanging up 
stockings, a Christmas tree, sleigh-rides and skating when 
the weather is cold enough, ont golf or long walks when 
it is not. If any one in town has a country house not too 
far away, which can be heated and made comfortable, it 
is opened for the Christmas festivities, and filled with 
young and old. 

A merry party of young people is going up on next 
Thursday afternoon to stay over until Monday morning at 
a beautiful country place in Dutchess County. Al] sorts 
of plans are made and surprises prepared, and the hostess 
has been weeks arranging for it all. The first evening 
will be spent quietly. ‘‘ Early to bed ” will be the order 
given, as on Christmas morning, bright and early, they 
are all to assemble in the breakfast-room to receive their 
stockings, which will be ‘‘hung by the chimney with 
care.” There is to be a red knitted stocking for each 
guest, filled with all sorts of appropriate and suggestive 
gifts, more to make them laugh than anything else, and 
the stockings have been made by the girls at whose house 
the Christmas party is given. After breakfast a brisk 
walk to the village church to hear the carols and listen to 
the sermon. Then a hearty luncheon at half past one. 
All depends upon the weather what the young people will 
do during the afternoon, and also much depends upon 
what the individual girl and young man wish to do! 

Some are energetic and want to be always active. 
Others like to loaf, talk, and do nothing. The beauty 
of this house party will be that every one may do what- 
ever he or she likes best—golf, driving, walking, skat- 
ing, tobogganing, sleighing. The hostess always says, 
Just go and have a good time,” and they do. Dinner 
is ordered for seven o'clock, as the Christmas tree and 
impromptu dance are to follow. Some of the girls have 
lovely gowns prepared, and they have all tried to choose 
the ribbons and flowers they are to. wear as symbolical of 
the season as possible. The two young girls who are 
giving this treat are attending to the decorations of the 

ouse entirely themselves, and, with the assistance of the 
servants, have made gar!ands, yards and yards long, of 
evergreens, holly, and mistletoe. 


On Saturday evening they are to have a fagot party. 
This form of amusement has not been heard of for many 
years, and may be a very old idea revived. Immediately 
after dinner—that is to say, after the men have finished 
their cigars and cigarettes—the guests all assemble in 
the drawing-room, and are seated in a semicircle around 
a blazing open wood fire. A small bunch of fagots is 
given to each one, and in turn they put them into the fire 
to burn. While they are burning they must entertain the 
party in some way or another, either by singing a song, 
reciting something, telling a good story, executing a 
dance—in fact, anything which will be amusing. The 
time allotted to each one is only while the fagots are 
burning. When the light goes out he or she must stop and 
make way for the next. Some very amusing surprises 
have been prepared, and there is no doubt that much 
latent talent, which has never been suspected, will come to 
the fore. 

Church on Sunday morning will be in order, and the rest 
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of the day will be spent just as each one wishes. There 
is no doubt that Monday morning will bring with it sad 
regrets at parting, and all the girls will wish, just as their 
little sisters and brothers do, that Christmas came oftener 
than once a year. 


Some girls who are true lovers of music have formed a 
“Dutch Treat Club,” to go to the Saturday matinées at 
the Metropolitan Opera-house. These girls go to the = 
to hear the music and not to talk and be seen. hey 
care nothing about sitting in a box, decked out in full 
evening dress, but take more pleasure in going together 
to humble seats in the “ peanut gallery,’ where they can 
hear beautifully and not be seen at all. ‘There are only 
six girls in the club. They have not taken any regular 
seats, as they like to change about; sometimes to ‘‘ sit up 
aloft,” in the family circle, sometimes in the balcony, and 
sometimes (if Jean de Reszké is going to sing some spe- 
cially favorite réle, and if their pocket-money has held out 
during the week) they may take seats in the orchestra. 

The independence of the whole arrangement is delight- 
ful to them. They require no chaperon—six girls can 
certainly take care of themselves. They lunch early every 
Saturday at one another's house in turn, and with beating 
hearts in anticipation of the great treat in store for them, 
race off to their seats, true lovers of music, and as happy 
as queens! Eprra LAWRENCE. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOUSE. 


TOW wreathe the walls with constant pine, 
And holly’s coral berry! 
What matters it, the waning days, 
When north winds e’en are merry? 
Hang mistletoe above the door, 
And bid Don Cupid rouse! 
Pack clouds away—the world is gay: 
There’s Christmas in the house. 


Now are the long nights full of dreams, 
The brief days full of laughter, 

For little ones—the cunning elves!— 
They know what follows after. 

They wake and watch for Santa Claus 
As still as any mouse— 

Dear rogues!—with heart-beatS all in tune 
To Christmas in the house. 


What though snow lies and frost nips hard, 
And ice locks lake and stream: 
A richer summer redly shines 
Within the hearth-fire’s gleam. 
With open hand and open heart, 
We pledge our friendly vows, 
Hail, and thrice hail, to the fair time 
Of Christmas in the house! 
Martua McCui.iocn-WILuiaMs. 


PARIS TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


\ OIRE velvet is a material eminently fashionable, and 
p at the same time exceedingly becoming. Particu- 
larly attractive is a model from Félix of gray moiré velvet. 
The top of the waist is made with a round yoke of lace 
covered with jet paillettes. Three large pleats bordered 
with ribbon velvet show between pieces of the same jetted 
lace. The two pleats at the side turn over at the top in 
the form of revers. At the back are also three pleats, 
showing Jace between, and bordered with the velvet ribbon, 
and the same idea is carried out in the sleeve, slashed to 
show the lace, while on the skirt are two bands of the 
lace with black velvet straps. 

A Virot hat to wear with this gown is of black velvet. 
A twist of black velvet and white moiré ribbon is put 
around the crown, while a tuft of white feathers is at the 
left side with three raised to form an aigrette; a bow of 
the white moiré ribbon is put under the crown at the left. 





| ANSWERS-TO 's4922.¢ 
| CORRESPONDENTS-& 


B. M. T.—Yonu can change the entire style of your red crépon gown 
by making the body of the waist of black satin covered with spangled 
net. A black velvet jacket can be worn in the house, but a velvet 
biouse is newer, made almost like a shirt-waist, but worn outside, not 
inside, the skirt, and fastened in at the waist-line with a narrow 
jewelled or gold belt with handsome buckle. 

M. H.8.—A gown made of the goods of which you enclose sample 
will look best with bolero jacket of velvet, braided just at the edge, 
and the full front of the waist can either be of the material of the 
gown or satin, as you prefer. Sleeves must match the skirt, and there 
should be some white about the collar. 

M. E. W.—Next season's shirt-waisis will have smaller sleeves, not 
bishop, and a round yoke at the back, and quite a little fulness in 
front, and made to wear with white collars or ribbon finished by a 
narrow line of white. 

Inquiner.—You can omy make your skirt wide enongh for the 
present fashion by putting in side panels of plain black, and a black 
velvet bolero would quite transform your waist. The only other plan 
would be to have a full blouse-waist made of the material and wear it 
with black skirts. 

Karte.—Liberty silk was the name given to the thin India and China 
silks from the fact that Liberty of London made a specialty of them. 
The newest street skirts are much gored, with the fulness well at the 
back, and, as a rule, are trimmed with rows of braid or bias folds of 
eatin. 

Otp Scssoriner.—No, the lining should be separate from the under- 
skirt, fastencd at the belt, and on each seam for a quarter of a yard. 
Hair-cloth is still used; seven gores are sufficient. An effective way 
of making a waist of an étamine is to have a deep velvet collar with 
points over the shoulders and in the front and back long enongh to 
meet the belt ; a outlined in gold braid look very smart. A 
silk waist can be made with a full over-pleat just in front, and slashed 
on the shoulders and the middie of the pleat to show a lining of 
white moiré; small sleeves puffed or with ruffles on the shoulders. 

Wrar.—Capes or short dolmans of black cloth can be had for $10 
and upwards. Most remarkable ns are shown in braided velours 
for as little as $15 that are partly jacket and partly wrap. 

A Sray-at-nome.—A skirt five yards wide with seven gores and a 
short round jacket is the best style for your is. Have the costume 
braided with black silk braid half an inch wide, headed with a narrow 
black soutache. The braiding should be around the foot of the skirt 
extending up six inches on each seam. The coat, tight-fitting, should 
be braided across the front in frogs; also on the back seama. If you 
ay a more elaborate gown, you can have a short Eton jacket braided 

n brown—no trimming on the skirt, and belt and blouse front of 
pale pink velvet or white silk with lace. 

H. E. F.—If the lace is not very much soiled, rub it in flour to cleanse 
it, shake, and press lightly under tissue-paper. But if it requires wash- 
ing, make a suds of castile oa. and warm water with a pinch of 
borax ; let it soak for a little while, then wash, not rubbing but on! 
dabbling and squeezing it. Rinse it through tepid water teies, hand- 
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ling it as little and as lightly as possible. While wet, pin it ont on an 
ironing-board covered with a clean cloth; stretch oat the straight 
edge with a row of pins first; put in only the point of the pins, but 
firmly; then pin out the details of the pattern, picking ont all the 
points. When dry, take out the pins, and if it needs pressing, do it 
where it lies, carefully, under tissue-paper.—The table-spoon and knives 
are pl on the right side of the plate, forks on the left, in the order 
in which they are to be used. You wil gymnastic exercises of the 

described in the book, Physical Development and Ezer- 
cise for Women, by Dr. Bissell. 


rize is given for the first ball wound, the neatest ball, and the last 

ll deserves a booby prize. The balls of twine should be of different 
colors,--Another good simple game is as follows: On different slips of 
paper write numbers, — as many slips as there are children. Pat 
these in a hat or bowl and let each child draw a slip. Prizes should 
be hidden abeut the honses in places hard to find, with a number at- 
tached to each prize, and the children hunt for them. When a prize 
is discovered, unless it bears the number of the slip which the child 
carries, he or she does not touch it, or let any one know that it has 
been seen, until the one is found bearing the number of the particular 
slip that he or she carries. All the prizes should be opened at the same 
time, after they have all been found. See the article ‘A Children’s 
Christmas Entertainment,” in Bazar No. 50 of last year's volume (De- 
cember 14, 1895). 

F. W.—Ladies always wear gloves to a formal dinner or on any oc- 
casion with evening drese. The ladies remove their gloves as they take 
their places at the table, and put them on after dinner, in the drawing- 
room. The hostess puts on her gloves before her guests arrive, and is 
ready, with the host, in the drawing-room to receive her guests a few 
minntes before the dinner hour. A gentleman is always presented to 
a lady, a younger woman to an older one, otherwise there is no special 
introduction etiquette. Gentlemen rise as the ladies leave the dining- 
room, but take their places again at table and by themselves; there, or 
in a emoking-room, have their cigars, coffee, and liqueurs, The ladies 
have coffee served in the drawing-room before the gentlemen join 
them. You will find suggestions abont dinners and dinner-giving in 
Bazar of October 19, 1895. 

£. 8. M.—The author of the lines you quote is not Marion Harland. 
They have been attributed to coved omer writers, but the real author- 
ship appears to be unknown. 

onstant Reaver. —Gifts sent to a married come in recognition 
of any one of their wedding anniversaries are usually sent on the an- 
niversary day, but if a reception is given by the couple, the gifts may 
be sent any time after the invitations are out. If the entertainment is 
given in the parlor of a hotel or any other public place, the presents 
should be sent to the home of the married —. who, if they wish to 
exhibit them, have them conveyed to the hotel. 

Z.—In acknowledgment of an invitation to an evening recep- 
tion, a married couple who are unable to be present send, on the day 
of the function, one of the wife’s cards for every lady mentioned in the 
invitation, and one of the husband's for every lady, with an extra one 
of his for the husband of the hostess and other married ladies men- 
tioned, If the reception is given by a married couple, the wife sends 
one card, the husband two; when another single lady, the daughter, 
sister, or friend of the hostess is mentioned, the wife sends two cards, 
the husband three, or if the lady mentioned is married, he sends four. 
You will find helpful suggestions about card etiquette in an article in 
Bazar of September 19. 

&. H. F.—An invitation to a euchre party should be worded in the 
following form: 

Mrs. Frederick Mason 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. and ‘Mrs. John Martin Woodbury’s 
company on Thursday evening, November the fifth, 
at half past eight o'clock. 
Euchre. 
R.S.V.P. 


A novel and appropriate form for the invitations is to write them on 
playing-cards instead of on letter or note paper. 

. K. P.—A bride who is “at home” two evenings is expected to 
return the calls made by women guests on these occasions; such “at 
homes” do not demand after-calls. An invitation to a wedding de- 
mands a call on the mother of the bride, or the lady who gives the wed- 
ding, as wel! as on the bride; but anless the bride resides with her mo- 
ther after her marriage, or the invitations for her “at homes” are 
sent in her mother’s name as well as her own, a separate call should 
be made on the hostess of the wedding, even if she receives with the 
bride at the latter's receptions. A married woman leaves her hus- 
band’s cards with her own in making formal visita. An after-call is 
demanded by an invitation to a luncheon, dinner, breakfast, musical, 
card party, large reception, or almost any social function, with the ex- 
ception of a small tea or a series of “ at homes” or “days.” You will 
- suggestions in regard to cards and visiting in Bazar of September 


Horr,—For any ordinary treatment it is perfect! pooper for a young 
woman twenty-six years old to visit her family physician unescorted 
by achaperon, it being, of course, understood that she conducts herself 
in a businesslike manner; if #he is to have treatment of a serious or 
unusual kind, or when consulting a new doctor, with whom she is not 
acquainted, it is proper that the young woman should be accompanied 
by her mother or an older lady.—A hostess may with propriety be 
served at a meal before her guests, especially if she is older than they $ 
when she is younger, whether she be served before or after the ladies 
is a question for individual decision, either way being equally proper. 
Ladies are always served at a meal before the gentlemen, even if the 
latter are guests. A small portion of wine from a newly opened bottle 
should be poured first into the wineglass of the host, then the ladies 
are served, and later ed mpeg coffee or any other drink should, 
in the same way, be served first to the ladies, and later to the gentlemen. 

A Sussorts«r.—lIt is perfectly correct to use one’s crest on all note 
and correspondence paper, invitations, regrets, and acceptances, and for 
any purpose of social correspondence, but it is not correct to have it 
on the paper that is used for business purposes. 

Jeanetrs.—A supper, such as you puggest, would be a very pleasant 
way of celebrating your mother’s birthday; a good menu would be 
oysters on the half-shell, bouillon served in bouillon-caps, scalloped 
fish of some kind in individual dishes, roast game with fried potatoes, 
green pease, and cutrant jelly, celery mayonnaise with cheese and toast- 
ed crackers, individual mériugues filled with whipped cream, coffee 
in demi-tasses, bonbons, and any wine desired. A spelling-match 
would be a good informal way of entertaining the company after the 
supper, giving prizes to the best spellers, or a game of twenty questions 
should be amusing, or one of the emall frivolous games, such as blow- 
ing ont a candle with the eyes blindfolded, measuring the height of a 
tall hat on the wall, etc., giving prizes to the most successful in each 
feat. You might make the entertainment original and most amaring 
by turning it into an old-fashioned New England party; in this case 
have for the supper, first, fishballs, then baked beans with Boston 
brown bread, then cold tarkey with cranberry sauce, baked potatoes 
and roasted corn; later buckwheat cakes with maple syrup, and last of 
all a and mince pies and old-fashioned molasses candy. The 
table can be decorated with pumpkins hollowed out and filled with 
ferns and flowers, dishes of nuts, rosy apples, and oranges, and the 
hostess and members of the family should be dressed in costumes 
peculiar to old New England days. After the supper, games should be 
played, and a Virginia reel danced by all the company; «uch an enter- 
tai it, if well pl d and carried out, is sure to be jolly and sue- 





cessful. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


be - A ime WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 

loth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C, Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 centa. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK. By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 50. 
WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
6mo, Cloth, $1 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhone Herrick. 


16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 
FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 
= beg COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 
Jloth, $1. 


CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
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YULE-TIDE IN ANCIENT BRITAIN 


DRUIDS BRINGING HomME THE MISTLETOE AT THE WINTER SOLSTICE 


Drawn By Lucius Hirencock See Pace 1 

















A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
A’ auctions, and in antique shops 


On either side the ocean, 
I've learned to feel for bric-d-brac 
A genuine devotion 
I've picked up little souvenirs 
Of many famous men— 
A lock of hair from Petrarch’s head; 
The point of Byron's pen. 


De Lamballe’s mirror, quaintly carved 
With garlands and with graces; 

The funs the famous Guonings waved 
Before their lovely faces. 

On keys that locked Genevra’s chest 
I even made a bid, 

And lost, by only seven pounds, 
The chest where she was hid. 


I penetrated Wardour Street, 
loopieed by this passion, 

Ere taste for antique furniture 
Had grown to be the fashion. 

I never dreamed that spirit law 
Could be so intricate; 

That ghosts attached to personal 
And not to real estate. 


All hopes of good society 
I find, alas! elusive. 

How can J be particular, 
When ghosts are not exclusive? 

My pretty home is filled with them; 

i see them as I walk 

From room to room at twilight hour— 
They almost seem to talk. 


Nell Gwynn'sits on Beau Brummel's chair 
As merry as a grig 

(Why should I cherish Petrarch’s hair? 
I tind he wears a wig.) 

My favorite couch, that Cromwell used, 
Queen Bess has made her throne. 

She wears Peg Woflington’s brocade 
As if it were her own. 


The ghosts of dear dead ladies smile, 
The ghosts of lovers sigh 

And twirl their lovelocks, ‘neath that bit 
Of ancient tapestry, 

While on the face of that old glass— 
It cannot be—and yet 

I see the shadow faintly pass 
Of Marie Antoinette. 


So, grave or gay, their hour they stay, 
Then vanish till the morrow, 
Leaving behind a vague regret, 
The shadowy wraith of sorrow. 
They lived and loved as we do now, 
And, when their work was done, 
Passed as we pass: our lives, like theirs, 
Are going—going—gone! 
A. W. Wrxtsrop. 


THE POSADA. 
A MEXICAN CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION. 
BY GERTRUDE LEFFERTS VANDERBILT. 


“ Hoy en el postrero dia, 
Esto es, la Gitima posada, 
Por esto con alegria 
Al casto Jost y Manta 
Da un rincon en ta morada, 
Ellos dejando este suelo 
Donde hoy les prestas consuelo 
En médio de su afliccion, 
Te ofrecerau la mansion 
Del esclarecido cielo.” 
T was the voice of little Conchita, preparing the part 
she was to sing at the coming Christmas celebration, 
known in Mexico as the Posada She knew it all, frem 
wrimera to novena, and she could sing it very sweetly. 
yo my unaccustomed ears it sounded very unlike our 
Christmas hymns. 

* Let us two start that old piece, ‘Hark! the hefald 
angels sing!" said my sister Jean. 

* No, indeed! Now that we are in Mexico, I shall give 
myself wholly up to the Spanish celebration of Christ- 
mas,” said I. 

I had often wished that I might witness some different 
way of celebrating Christmas, and now the opportunity 
was presented. Jean and I had been invited to spend the 
winter with some relatives in the old city of Cuautla. 
This was Christmas-time, and we were now to take ee 
in the Posada. In every part of the house you might 
hear the voices of the little children singing some lines 
about the ‘‘ patriarca José y Ja gran Maria.” 

Nine days before Christmas the celebration began. The 
house, the gallery that ran round the second story, and 
even the patio, or open court-yard—every place was dec- 
orated with something, in memory of scenes in the life of 
Christ. Everywhere on the streets and on the plaza were 
little articles offered for sale. They were so cheap as to 
be within the means of any purchaser, and the giving was 
so general! that no member of the household need be over- 
looked. They have many more servants than we find 
necessary to employ at the North, and all expect gifts. 
I counted them up. There were Lolita and Hesperidiana, 
two house-maids; and there were the old cook and her 
husband Matteo, and the children’s nurse Maria, and the 
boy Josef (I never could find out what he was a ee 
to do); there was the man Soledad, who had several times 
brought us fruit and flowers on the canal from Tezcoco, 
Chalco, and Xochimilco. This was exclusive of the fam- 
ily, to whom, of course, we wanted to offer our gifts, for 
we loved them most tenderly, especially that little darling 
rightly named Angelito, and four-year-old Felice, to say 
nothing of the twins Miguelito and Agnese. When, 
with the frankness of a boy all the world over, Pablo in- 
formed us that of course we were expected to give gifts 
to all the above named, severally and individually, Jean 
and I, recalling the ex ve Christmas gifts ex 


at the North, to be a little startled, in view of our 
purses, not filled to repletion. When we saw, however, 
the very moderate expenditure necessary for this supply, 
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we entered with t zest, as did all the family, into the 
purchase of articles for Christmas. 

Josef accompanied us, and, in fact, so did all the young- 
er members of the family. Josef carried a basket, called 
a tampiati, in which to place our purchases. He led the 
way to a little shop on the Plaza de Tores, where we found 
some very pretty things—such as baskets, leather-work, 
and birds of all kinds. These birds had iridescent plu- 
mage, und looked as brilliant as if they were alive. There 
were even Christmas mottoes made of lovely feathers. 
On the Calle de Diego we found little plaster res rep- 
resenting Mexican trades and occupations, and animals 
beautifully made. Angelito expressed the desire to have a 
good supply of cacahuates for the occasion, and Miguelito 
was equally persistent in asserting her preference for 
du'ces. The very small sum required for the purchase 
induced me to inquire as to the English name for these 
greatly desired articles. I discovered that dulces were 
candies, and that the Mexican name for peanuts was 
cacahuates. 

After days spent in going from shop to shop we at last 
concluded our purchases, and congratulated each other 
that the work was over and we were ready for the Posada. 
It had not, after all, been as hard work as it would have 
been to us at home, for they all seemed to make a frolic of 
it. They are like children, these Mexicans, in the enjoy- 
ment of their pleasures, entering heartily into and laughing 
over everything that is preseuted for their amusement. 

All our neighbors, friends,and relatives had been invited 
to join in the celebration of the Posada. We, including 
the servants, all formed in a line, each one carrying a 
candle, and at half past seven o'clock our march began. 
This marching is su to represent the holy journey- 
ing of Joseph and Mary, “los santos peregrinos,” de 
casa posada. The ninth evening before Christmas is the 
beginning of the Posada. We marched all along the gal- 
leries and corridors, singing as we marched round by the 
patio and to the old church of San Diego; then the line of 
march is broken in two, and now we pause at one of the 
doors on the gallery, and we knock for admission. No, 
we cannot enter, for there is no room in the inn! We con- 
tinue our marching and singing. We are supposed to be 
looking for a place of rest. Like Joseph and the Holy 
Virgin, we are refused this. The doors are closed against 
us; there is no room in the inn! Apparently we are in 
perplexity; but some one is in the secret, and now we 

nock at the right door. These are the words that we 
sing as we stand knocking and waiting: 


“ ry eee pete 
‘ dos raciados, 
Repado £ buscar.” 
Now the response comes to us from within, and we hear 
the chorus of voicés singing, 
*“sQuien 4 tales horas 
En la noche helada, 


ne le den posada 
Viene 4 euplicar?” 


Then we from the outside burst out into a loud song: 


a 3 Maria ; 
ne Dios las envia 
jedad 4 implorar.” 

While singing these words the door is flung wide open, 
and we rush in. Coming in from the darkness, we were 
dazzled by the brilliant lights. In the centre of the room 
the most conspicuous object is the swan. This was a 
gigantic figure, and was known as the Pinata. The Pinata 
may be of any form or shape desired by the family; it may 
be bird, beast, or even the human form. It may also be 
varied on successive evenings. But whatever the changes, 
it must invariably be large enough to bold concealed with- 
in ita large piece of cheap pottery, in which are placed all 
the Christinas gifts purchased through the previous weeks 
for the entire family. 

The younger members of the circle were much excited, 
imagining the treasures hidden within the stately bird, 
and impatient to break the faa and gain possession of the 
gifts intended for them. ne of the neighbors’ children 
was blindfolded first, little Pacecitta, but her weak arm 
failed to make any impression upon the sturdy jar of the 
Pinata. eapettioan next held up in her strong brown 
arms little Miguelito, while a peal of laughter followed as 
Lolita, under her example, held up the other twin, Agnese. 
The dignified swan seemed to look down with haughty 
contempt upon the baby strength that could not ruffle a 
feather. Mamma tried, and papa tried, but their reserved 
strength was too evident—even Paz observed that she did 
not think papa tried very hard; ‘‘ muchas gracias,” for it 
might give her another chance. Then the handsome Span- 
ish lady from the Calle St. Augustin waved her a 
hand, as if the Pinata might be a fine sefior, to whom she 
graciously bowed. 

About this time old Matteo, because he was one of the 
oldest of family servants, and had slipped out to the pul- 

ueria, imbibing more puique in honor of the occasion 
than was good for him, began to be noisy. He might 
have given the Pinata its final blow, had not his comrade, 
old Soledad, anticipated his movements and hustled him 
out of the room. 

The two American ladies were not overlooked; Jean 
and I were offered the cane, but, with proper concession 
to politeness, we also apparently found the Pinata too 
strong for our American wrists, and we passed the cane 
to some guests from the Paseo de la Reforma in Mexico 
city, near the castle of Chapultepec, to whom we had been 
recently introduced. 

There were no scruples among the boys as to the exer- 
cise of all their strength, and when in turn t~7o lads, Eu- 
logio and Refugio, who had come on from the Mexican 
hotel Iturbide, were handed the strong cane of the fresno 
(or ash) wood, they did not hesitate to lay it on with all 
their might, while, with a polite aside like a stage-whisper, 
they exclaimed to their hostess, ‘‘ Pardon por Dios,” as the 

ar was broken to atoms and all the gifts rolled over the 

r. Then there was a scramble! Every one found 
something. There were gifts for every one present, some 
of more value, others quite inexpensive. 

For our American selves we found that we had been 
remembered by gifts of beautiful opal rings, and we were 
very glad that our good mother at home had provided for 
us some valuable gifts with which we could return the 
politeness, and which we had previously handed in to be 
packed with the other Christmas trophies in the Pinata. 

Some time was spent in gathering up everything from 
the broken jar of the Pinata, and Lolita and Hesperidiana 
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bustled about to sweep away the shells of the trampled 
cacahuates and the various dulces which the children had 
purchased. After this was done we had games and a 
grand frolic. The old and the young, all were merry to- 

her, and a season of whole-hearted hilarity, such as 1 
ad never witnessed at the North, ended the evening. 

Ended the evening, did I say? Yes; but this was only 
the beginuing of the Christmas festivities. All who had 
here enjoyed the first night invited us in turn. The same 
was enacted through nine successive evenings—every time 
in a different house. 

My sister Jean, who was old enough to enjoy a good 
romp, declared that it went far beyond our Northern 
Christmas celebrations, inasmuch as we here had nine 
times as much of it. Santa Claus was below in her 
estimation, and in spite of her strong Puritan Protestant- 
ism, she might be heard from “ galeria” to ‘‘ patio” sing- 
ing about the Madre de Dios. 

said: ‘* Jean, hush singing about the Mother of God! 
What would the padre at home say from his pulpit in the 
Presbyterian Church?” 

** Dear old pater,” she said, laughing; ‘‘I wish I could 
put both arms around his neck and kiss him this ver 
minute. I long to see his gray hair as he stands in h 
own pulpit!” 

But presently she had joined the children again, and I 
could hear her voice singing of ‘‘ los santos peregrinos.” 

When Christmas day arrived the marching and singin 
came to an end. We regretted this, as we had all enjoy 
it greatly. At this time there was arranged in every 
house a room representing the place where Christ was 
born. Here was the Christ-Child lying in the manger. 
Here were representations of saints and angels, the Virgin 
Mary and Joseph, apostles and prophets, wise men from 
the East, shepherds, sheep and oxen; look where you 
would, everywhere you saw some representation of life in 
the East in the time of Christ. 

Little Agnese told my sister Jean in confidence that the 
rich sefiora who invited them to her house last year bad 
a very wealthy Holy Mother, who owned a beautiful vel- 
vet p Reese | velvet—and an opal ring and a diamond 
ring. Oh, so aapatt 

‘* Why doesn’t — in the Posada?” asked Jean. 

** She has gone to Paris this year,” replied the child 

And Lolita, the nurse, added, as she was dressing the 
little one for the evening's entertainment, that she was 
sorry the American sefiora could not have seen what 
beautiful things this rich lady had. She had oxen and 
lambs, which she kept in a trunk, and the sweetest little 
Christ-Child. It had beautiful blue eyes, and had such 
cute little feet, and then also she had some cunning little 
angels, which were tied up in tissue-paper and kept on 
the closet shelf from one year to the next. Agnese was 
very sorry that Jean and } had lost this opportunity of 
seeing the loveliest and richest of all the little Christs 


a vad. 

he twelfth night after Christmas closes the Posada. 
Then the sheep and oxen are tied up in paper, and the 
wise men are put in the trunk, and the angels are Jaid in 
a basket, and that is the end of the Posada until the fol- 
lowing year. 

Félice wanted me to take home a nice new Madre de 
Dios as a present to my father. I thought Jean would 
have aconvulsion as she stood behind me listening to this 
proposition. She added to my embarrassment by sug- 
gesting to Angelito that if I did not take “ hermosa Ma- 
ria,” perhaps I would accept ‘‘el patriarca José” to put 
in my father’s church at home. They were very affec- 
tionate children, and the interest they took in Jean and 
myself was very touching. 

Looking back over the Christmas celebrations of my life, 
none seems more pleasant to us than the Posada in the old 
city of Cuautla. 


BRINGING THE MISTLETOE. 
See illustration on page 1065. 


- the old days, now dimly seen in myth and fable, the 
Druids used to sever the mistletoe from the sacred oaks, 
using for the purpose a golden knife, and investing the 
ceremony with the solemnity of a religious rite. Christ- 
mas to hall and cottage brings again the long forgotten 
symbolism of the Druids to those who care for digging in 
antiquarian lore. To others the mistletoe with its waxen 
berries is only a peg or a spray on which to hang some 
wreaths of tender sentiment, for under the mistletoe the 
hitherto timid sweetheart or daring cousinly lover is by 
immemorial custom privileged to snatch a kiss from the 
coy damsel whom he admires and hopes to win. All the 
charms of merry Christmas cluster around the mistletoe, 
and our beautiful Yule-tide picture will interest all readers. 





LTHOUGH bicycling was recently interrupted for 

a few days by a sudden snap of cold weather, that 
need not be re eti as a signal of the close of the sea- 
son.” Thereare almost certain to be many days yet before 
the close of the year on which riding will be nearly, if not 
quite, as pleasant as in warmer weather. There are hun- 
reds of people in New York city and its suburbs who 
refuse to recognize any but an all-the-year-round season 
for wheeling. They keep their machines cleaned and in 
perfect coneinion for use all through the winter, and make 
the most of the many favorable riding-days which occur. 
In the opinion of the majority of cyclists extremely 
cold weather, even if the ground is smooth and free from 
snow, cannot be considered favorable to riding for plea- 
sure. It is next to impossible for most persons to keep 
comfortably warm on the wheel if the thermometer stands 
below or even at the freezing-point. But when the mer- 
cury runs up into the forties, or thereabouts, as it has 
frequently done for days at a time in the past two or 
three winters, it is quite easy to ride many miles without 
taking cold, or even experiencing any chilly sensations. 
Naturally, one must be warmly dressed, and just here has 
come the problem of how to accomplish this without get- 
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ting into that awkward and uncomfortable condition which 
is aptly described as ‘‘ bundled up.” The oe to be 
remembered is that you must manage to secure neces- 
oy warmth with as little weight and bulkiness as pos- 
sible. 


There should be, first of all, a close-fitting suit of woollen 
under-clothing from head to foot. If you are among those 
who object to long-sleeved flannels for ordivary wear, 
you should invariably lay aside your prejudice against 
them when it comes to bicycle-riding. In the position 
which the arms are obliged to maintain—outstretched in 
front of you, the hands grasping the bars—the wind has 
an admirable opportunity for whistling up the sleeves of 
your waist or coat, and a flannel which clings close to the 
skin is the only thing that will prevent a very disagree- 
able chill. Over this woollen suit the fewer muslin gar- 
ments you wear the better; they add to the bulk only, 
not to the warmth. The bloomers underneath the skirt 
should be of much heavier cloth than those used at any 
other season, and they are better still if lined. Leggings 
are still worn by many women, though the preference is 
for the high laced boots. Personally,! think the latter 
are not only more comfortable, but are also much trimmer 
in effect. The bicycle suit itself should be of warm 
woollen goods, and if the waist is heavily interlined, with 
— an extra chamois jacket worn under it, there will 

no need of a coat. It is a great advantage to be able 
to do away with the outside coe though a short 
tight-fitting one may be worn if the rider finds the ma- 
terial of her suit too light to afford adequate protection. 
The warmest gloves you can find will not be too heavy, 
for in the experience of most people the hands are more 
likely to suffer from cold than any other part of the body. 

The wind always forms the greatest drawback to the 

leasure of winter riding, a still cold being infinitely more 

rable. The most sensible thing to do is to choose a 
road which runs so that you will have the wind with you 
—it is almost always possible to find one—ride as many 
miles as you intend to go that day, and come home b 
train. I know that in many parts of the country this 
plan would not be feasible, but it is very generally and 
successfully practised by large numbers of riders in the 
neighborhood of the cities. 


From time to time questions relating to the etiquette 
of bicycle-riding have been raised in the newspapers and 
elsewhere. Among them are queries as to which side of 
the path a man should take when he is riding with a wo- 
man, whether he should ride in front of or behind her, 
etc. There is certainly no hard-and-fast rule which will 
apply to all cases, but regarding the side which it is better 
for the man to take, the same principle which governs 
him when walking with a woman may be followed—that 
is, he must always take the side, if there be any difference 
in that respect, which is likely to be the more dangerous 
or disagreeable. On an ordinary road, where vehicles 
are going and coming in both directions, he would ride 
at his companion’s left hand, thereby keeping on the in- 
side, between her and the traffic coming toward them. 
When it became necessary to pass a wagon or wheel going 
in the same direction, he would probably ride ahead, pick- 
ing out a snfe way forherto follow. As a general rule, in 
any place where the path is narrow or difficult, making 
single-file riding imperative, the man should go ahead, 
where he may get the first glimpse of any obstacle or 
danger. When the two are riding abreast, it is a good 
idea for the man to allow the woman to keep just a trifle 
ahead. so that she may set the pace, as it were, and that 
he may be sure he is not urging her beyond her strength. 


Every in-door winter sport which relieves the monotony 
of gymnasium-work is gladly welcomed by those who 
keep up regular physical exercise all the year round. 
Among such sports fencing is one of the most attractive; 
partly, perhaps, from its historic and romantic associ- 
ations, but largely from its own good qualities, which are 
quite apparent even to the uninitia looker-on. More 
quickly, probably, than any other exercise, fencing devel- 
ops that much-desired attribute of grace in carriage and 
motion, Ease, lightness, and a lithe activity in which 
there is nothing awkward or jerky characterize the move- 
ments of the accomplished fencer. So well recognized 
has this fact become that most actors and actresses, and 
a large proportion of public singers, take fencing-lessons 
solely for the purpose of acquiring the grace which is so 
necessary to their professions. For several seasons there 
have been many private fencing-classes conducted in New 
York in the winter, where women and children have 
learned the art with much pleasure and profit. Some of 
the women who are most expert with the foils practise 
regularly at the Fencers’ Club, under the direction of the 
teachers there. Instruction in fencing is also given at the 
Berkeley end other gymnasiums, including those connected 
with the large colleges and schools. 


A new departure this season consists of fencing-classes 
for women taught by a young French woman, who has 
herself been a pupil of the best maitres d’escrime. These 
classes are held in Brooklyn, and have met with immediate 
success, There is certainly no reason why a woman, if 
she is a thorough mistress of the principles and technique 
of the art, should not make as good a teacher as a man. 
. In many ways she might be better as an instructor for 
women, because she would be more likely to appreciate 
the difficulties they encounter, and to be correspondingly 
careful not to overwork them. 

For fencing is a far more vigorous exercise than an 
observer would be likely to suppose, unless she watched 
closely and noticed the glow and healthy fatigue which 
follow a spirited bout. Every muscle is called upon at 
one time or another, and often all the muscles her, to 
preserve the proper balance and poise. Strength and en- 
durance come with steady practice, and in no other way. 
Of course, as in every exercise, some pupils learn more 
readily than others; but no one, no matter how quick or 
athletic she may be, is exempt from patient rehearsing of 
the fundamental postures and thrusts. Physical benefit 
one receives from the very beginning, even while she is 
still a confessed member of the “awkward squad,” but 
real skill and grace, such as would call forth genuine praise 
from an exacting fencing-master, are gained only by many 
months of work. So old an art has naturally —— 
a multitude of details, a complete knowledge of which is 
necesgary for anything approaching perfection. 

AvELI4 K. BRAINERD. 
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T= receptions held at the Hotel Waldorf by Mrs. 
Adlai Stevenson, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Mrs. William 
L. Wilson, Miss Morton, Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Mrs. H. 
W. Fuller, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, and Miss Janet E. 
Richards on the evenings of December 8 and 9 were well 
enough attended to show that the interest in the National 
Council of Mothers, which they represent, is already wide- 
spread. Perhaps nothing proves more the devotion of 
these women themselves to their object than the fact that 
they left Wasbington and their many social engagements 
in the middle of the season and came here to attract the 
attention of that part of the public which as yet knows 
little of the work of their organization. Recognizing the 
fact that the children can best be reached through the 
mothers, the aim of these pioneers is to enlist the sym- 
pathies and co-operation of mothers all over the country, 
that by common study and discussion they may decide 
upon the best methods for the training and education of 
the little ones. The fathers are not neglected in this, but 
their necessary absorption in business causes the chief 
burden of influencing and —- the children to de- 
volve upon the mothers. The National Council will 
meet in Washington in February, and at that time it is 
hoped that women from all over the land will assemble to 
discuss ways and means. The Washington ladies were 
surrounded by a host of questioners during both even- 
ings that they received. 


The Children’s Aid Society of this city has received a 
gift of $50,000 from William Waldorf Astor as a memori- 
al of his wife, who was greatly interested in the work of 
the society. The money was given nearly a year ago, al- 
though the public announcement of the gift was not made 
until the recent annual meeting, and immediately upon 
its receipt work was begun upon a school building on 
East Sixteenth Street. It is hoped to have this building, 
which is in every way a model of its kind, ready for oc- 
cupancy by the ist of January. Over five bundred chil- 
dren can be accommodated in the new building. 


Each year at this season the Needle- work Committee of 
the Young Women's Christian Association gives an exhi- 
bition and sale of fancy articles. Tea is served, and the 
occasion resembles a social function in the pleasant min- 
gling of the guests. The last of these practical receptions, 
where social pleasure and charity are combined, oc- 
curred on December 3, but the articles then offered for 
sale remain accessible to purchasers until after the holi- 
days. 


Another indication of the continually strengthening 
bond between the New York Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution was the brilliant function given by 
the Empire State Society to its fair colleagues on the 
evening of December 4 at the Windsor Hotel, in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and thirteenth anniver- 
sary of Washington’s farewell to his officers at Fraunces’ 
Tavern. One thousand guests filled the rooms, effectively 
decorated with the stars and stripes, and a delightful at- 
mosphere of patriotism and good - fellowship pervaded. 
The exercises consisted of the presentation of a historic 
cane to the Empire State Society's president, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, by the chaplain, Rev. Abbot C, Kittredge, 
D.D., and its acceptance by the former, both speeches be- 
ing witty as well as historical in character. rs. Russell 
Hoadley said a few words for the Daughters, when the 
guests adjourned to the dining-hall, where an elaborate 
collation was served and opportunity given for friendly 
intercourse. Among those present were General and Mrs. 
Horatio C. King, Professor and Mrs. Charles Avery Do- 
remus, Mr. and Mrs. Donald McLean, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cummings Story, Mrs. John Sherwood, and Mrs. 
Dunlap Hopkins. 


Miss Hanna Smith, who has become so well known in 
musical circles, is giving a series of lectures, or familiar 
talks, on the history of music, with illustrative a 
The lectures are given at the house of her sister, Mrs. 
Judge Daly, and are regarded so favorably that all the 
would-be subscribers cannot be accommodated. Miss 
Smith's idea is to lead her listeners, by gradually increas- 
ing attractions, from Greek scales, through the classified 
forms of composition, to the present perfection of the or- 
chestra. There are explanations with charts, analyses of 
the fugue, sonata, and other forms, with musical illus- 
trations by Miss Smith or the artists who assist her. A 
knowledge of the history of music is desirable to all in- 
telligent listeners who would appreciate the works of great 
composers, even though powerless to render them. 


The late Mrs. Scott Siddons, who was a great-grand- 
daughter of the famous Sarah Siddons, was born in India 
and educated in Germany. She made her first stage ap- 
pearance nearly thirty years ago as a Shakespearian read- 
er, and became an actress a year or two later. 


Miss Adele M. Fielde is conducting a class in parlia- 
mentary law for the especial education of women in that 
line. The lectures are held at the Berkeley Lyceum, and 
are under the auspices of the Political Education League. 
Women have frequently to conduct the meetings of clubs 
and associations, and find themselves embarrassed before 
an audience if they have had no technical training. Miss 
Fielde’s classes are not only taught, but made to put into 
practice their teachings. If when called upon to speak 
the voice begins with a hesitating ‘‘I think,” Miss Fielde 
is apt to gently suggest that if she did not think it she 
could not utter it, and the speech would be more forceful 
with the phrase eliminated. Miss Fielde also conducts a 
class in advanced parliamentary practice. 


The first Assembly Ball at the Waldorf,on Thursday night, 
December 10, was a most brilliant affair,with Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Gerry, Mrs. H. A. C. Taylor, and Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger in the receivihg party. The hostesses of the even- 
ing included many prominent society leaders, and the 
gowns worn by beautiful matrons and lovely maidens 
were for style and elegance. Many out-of 
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town guests were present. The cotillon was led by 
Worthington Whitehouse and Mrs. Henry Sloane. 

The new ballroom of the Waldorf, all white and gold, 
with a mirrors entirely filling one side of the room, 
needed no special decoration, but there were “ flirtation 
bowers,” garlanded with smilax, for those who did not 
care to dance, and the orchestra was hidden by masses of 
stately palms. 


The rather lately established custom of sending out 
cards announcing an engagement does not necessarily im- 
ply that an invitation to the wedding will follow. The 
engagement card is a bit of individual courtesy, and in- 
sures a more complete knowledge of the event among the 
betrothed pair's circle of frieuds than the mere announce- 
ment at some social function will do. There are times when 
such knowledge prevents embarrassing complications. 

When the guest list for the wedding is being made up, 
house limitation is the inexorable pruner of its dimen- 
sions. A fashionable and exclusive caterer will not serve 
wheu he is asked to crowd five hundred into a house that 
will not comfortably hold more than three hundred and 
fifty. He goes over the rooms carefully with a skill borp 
of long experience, and estimates to within a dozen per- 
sons the number that can be accommodated, accord- 
ing as it is a ‘‘ sit-down breakfast” or a ‘‘ stand-up recep- 
tion.” From his decision there is no appeal. eft-out 
acquaintances should appreciate this fact and realize that 
rigid laws of space and matter alone have excluded them. 


Many women are showing an almost professional inter- 
est in the series of special law lectures which are being 
given this winter at Carnegie Music Hall under the au- 
spices of the Dwight Alumni Association. While these 
lectures were begun with a view to assisting law students, 
they have proved to be the thing desired by women in 
active life, to whom any knowledge of the law is an as- 
sistance, as well as to those women whose gifts and incli- 
nation indicate a legal career. The lectures are so low in 
price as to be within easy reach of all. 


The tragic death of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, whose work 
in the free kindergartens of California has made her fa- 
mous, will sadden many hearts. Mrs. Cooper would have 
been a contributor to the Bazar during 1897 had her life 
been spared. Her death was due to the suicidal mania of 
her invalid daughter, who is supposed to have turned on 
the gas after ber mother had fallen asleep on the night 
of the 10th inst. Both mother and daughter had been 
dead for hours when their fate was discovered. Few wo- 
men have wrought more nobly for their country and their 
period than Sarah B. Cooper. Her loss is deplorable, and 
she will be long remembered. 


A correspondent, writing from London, gives some in- 
teresting information about evening dress there as com- 
pared with present New York fashions: 

“I see from a recent number of HaRPER’s Bazar that ‘it 
is now a well-established custom that low-necked dresses 
must be worn in the evening for any sort of entertain- 
ment, and even in one’s own home the same style is carried 
out. There is an effort this season to return to the fashion 
of square-necked dresses for evening wear at home, but 
these are rather the exception than the rule; and no mat- 
ter,ow simple the material employed in a plain dinner 
gown, the waist must be décolleté.’ 

‘** As low-necked dresses in New York become fashion- 
able, they are in London now rapidly on the decline 
except for a ball or a very large dinner, At a dinner 
party to which I went, given by Wyndham at the Cri- 
terion Theatre, there was ouly one woman in a low- 
necked gown present. Mary Moore wore a turquoise-blue 
satin, with a high-necked ice covered in turquoise- 
blue velyet appliquéd on in figures, the outlines of the 
figures aveuntiel by small pearls and turquoises. Mrs. 
Ronalds, who is always beautifully dressed, wore a black 
brocade skirt and a pink and black corsage of embroidery 
and chiffon. 

‘* Atone time it was almost necessary to wear alow gown 
to the theatre in London, but now when one sees a décolle- 
té gown it looks provincial, as all the smart set here have 
adopted beautiful fluffy chiffonné blouses for evening wear, 
and never was a fashion more sensible or more necessary 
in London. The theatres are insufticiently heated, the 
houses in winter are always a little cold, and if we have a 
really bitter spell of weather in London, it is exactly as if 
this great town were paralyzed. With the thermometer 
anywhere in the neighborhood of zero, it is quite impos- 
sible to make any house comfortable. I remember the 
winter before last, when we had six weeks of icy weather 
in London, that Mrs. Craigie—John Oliver Hobbes—gave 
a very large dinner party at the house of her mother in 
Lancaster Gate. The house is a large one, and even with 
a blazing fire in the hall, two in the drawing-room, and 
two in the dining-room, I never suffered more in my life 
with the cold. Mrs. Louise Jopling-Rowe, who is an artist 
—and not only an artist, but a woman with the courage of 
her own opinions and her own fashions—was the only wo- 
man present who looked really comfortable and was ap- 
propriately dressed. She wore a unique brocade, of a 
creamy satin ground scattered over with pink flowers 
and green leaves. The bodice was high-necked and long- 
sleeved, but, being of a light color and bountifully 
trimmed with mousseline de soie and lace, it was full-dress 
enough for any occasion. 

‘** And now, for all small, smart dinners, high - necked 
‘dressy’ — blouses, or tea | eeepan or whatever 
they may be called, are frequently if not generally seen. 

**Mrs. Nettleship, whose husband is an artist, and who 
makes all of Ellen Terry’s dresses, is greatly in favor of 
high-necked or semi-high-necked dresses for general even- 
ing wear; and now, even at a very grand and large recep- 
tion, one sees always a sprinkling of what are known in 
America as little dinner gowns. 

‘Ifa woman has a slight cold in London, she begins to 
take care of herself. An English doctor said to me, ‘If you 
tell an English woman that she is ill and must go to bed, 
she will do it; if ae the same order to an American, 
she goes to a ball.’ Perhaps, with the overheated houses 
in America, it is healthy and convenient to wear low 
dresses for the evening; but 1 am of the opinion myself 
that, unless it is done with great regularity every even- 
ing, there is always more or less danger of taking cold. 

‘Even at court presentations the Queen permits a heart- 
shaped or a semi-low neck, with long sleeves.” 
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TICAL LESSONS 1N MILLINERY. 
Xi.—MAKING STRAW OR FELT BRAID HATS. 


[ F you have a ready-made wire frame that you wish to 
cover with felt or straw braid, the making of the out 
ide is quite easy two, or three successive rows on 
according to the shape, and the rest a 
each one cut to fit the curves of the bonnet. 
are some shapes which can be made entirely from 
f straw, without cutting it at all, simply carry- 
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Fie. 1.—SEWED STRAW BRAID BONNET. 





Box Prx-CusHI0n. 


WORK DESIGNS. F 
. 7 E small lace-trimmed pin-cushion illustrated has for 
ts foundation a trinket-box five inches square and 
two deep, which is covered and lined with Nile-green 


lid is joined to the box along one side by 
er-seaming the linings together. On top, a flat cushion 
half an inch smaller than the lid is fastened, and covered 


with a bit of Nile-green brocade. A four-inch pinked 
ruffle of silk put around the edge of the lid, and is 
veiled by a full frill of light-patterned lace, headed by 


a narrow passementerie trim 
ming. Rosettes of narrow rib- 
bon are placed at opposite cor- 
ners 

The pattern of the dog-blan 
ket illustrated was given in Fig. 
48 on the pattern sheet with 
Bazar No. 46. The size there 
given can readily be increased 
or diminished, according to in- 
dividual requirement. The 
model is made of dark tan 





Neepue- Book. cloth, with a chain-stitched out 





Lamp Mat—Ciotra Cut-Work 
For design and description see No. VIL on pattern-ebeet Supplement. 
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ing the straw round and round the shape until the crown 
is reached. There are also the straw hats which are made 
without a foundation frame to work on, and which are 
much more difficult. First, a few general rules. Always 
commence at the outer edge. Invariably work from right 
to left. Let the stitches be from one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch in length on the reverse side, and very small—in 
fact, hidden in the braid—on the finished side. The pattern 
must decide how far each row of braid should lap over the 
one before. The braid usually has a scalloped edge, and 
a good general rule is to let the scallop touch the beginning 
of the raised pattern of the row in front. Be careful not 
to lap overtoofar. From three to eix yards of braid are re- 
quired to make a bonnet. These rules apply to both straw 
and felt braid. 

The illustration Fig. 2 is the first stage of the trimmed 
hat Fig.1. Fig. 2 shows the inside of what constitutes the 
brim; for the crown, when itis put in, is merely for finish, 
not use, as it does not measure more than three inches 
across. 

A black satin-finished straw was used. The outer row 
was in one piece all around the bonnet, and the sharp cor- 
ners where the straw bent up to form the back were fold- 
ed in such a way that though the outside rows lapped over 
each other, the cut ends could be fastened to the reverse 
side—the side which you see in the diagram. You will 
also notice the difference between the half which is wired 
and the part which is not. The piece of heavy wire near 
the edge is intended to continue round the shape, and for 
two inches beyond where it began A slender wire that 
comes from the last row of braid has been run in the edge 
and is almost hidden; its object is to slightly draw up that 
row to form a more curved shape, so that it will fit the 
crown ofthe head. This wire does not draw up the shape 
so that it looks gathered, but merely prevents stretching. 

The next thing to do is to sew two or three successive 
rows without cutting the straw, to form a circular crown 
size. First put a little piece of straw in each of the sharp 
corners at the back, in order to start the circle. 

For the crown, simply continue to sew the same piece of 
braid round and round, forming the shape as you go. 

There is one part which you will have to learn for your 


self, and that is the result of holding the braid tightly on 


line border in dark green silk, and a monogram worked in 
green and tan. The edge is bound with braid or kid to 
match. The front is secured with a button, and an elastic 
strap is attached on one side and buttoned across to the 
other. 

For the small needle-book shown, the covers are each 
made of two pieces of card - board, one for the outside 
covered with blue silk, and one for the lining with pale 
rose satin. Each pair is overseamed together, and the 
edge is finished with a silk cord; the two covers are held 





Launpry Baa. 
For design and description see No. VII. on paitern-sheet Supplement. 


together by loops of cord, and two 
notched leaves of chamois are in- 
serted between. The pattern with 
the design on the cover will be 
found on the pattern sheet with 
Bazar No. 46. The embroidery is 
done in turquoise blue and golden 
yellow silks. 

A comfortable down cushion for 
an elderly person or an invalid has 
one side in soft wool crochet. The 
work is shaded in imitation of the 
point d’Hongrie tapestry stitch 
used for embroidery. There are 
five shades, each, of old-rose and 
greenish blue used, four shades in 
zephyr wool, and one, the lightest 
shade of each, in undivided filoselle 
silk. The back of the cushion is 
covered with greenish - blue satin, 
and the edge is finished with a 
velveteen puff to match. Fig. 3 
shows the crochet stitch, and Fig. 
2 gives the working pattern for the 
design. Makea chain of 103 stitch- 
es in the darkest shade of old-rose. 

First row. —Skip the first 2 
chain; for a shell, take up a loop 
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Fie. 2.—BRIM OF BONNET, FIG. 1. 


the preceding row or keeping it slack. It is one of those 
things which is more easily learned by making a few mis- 
takes than from whole volumes of writing. Don't be 
afraid to take apart what you have done when you find it 
is not perfect, These things are only done by the best 
milliners, and no one need feel discouraged if it takes a 
little time to get the knack. It may be necessary to put 
in one or two cross-wires if the straw is soft, and in that 
case just twist them to the wire at the edge and run the 
other end up into the crown. Side wires can be carried 
so across from edge to edge in one piece. 

This bonnet was exactly alike on both sides, except for 
the aigrette of pleated chiffon. There was one yard and 
a quarter of the pleating, and it was draped all around the 
edge without cutting. There were nine of the silk roses, 
and three yards of ribbon, one and a half yards of this 
being for ties, which were all in one, and laid in folds 
across the back, 





Doa’s BLANKET. 


each through the next 3 chain, pull a loop through ail 
the loops now on the needle, then pull a loop through 
the resulting loop; for the next shell take up a loop 
through the last chain used in the preceding shell, and a 
loop each through the next 2 chain, work off all the loops, 
then work off the last loop with the lightest shade of 
blue, the silk. (When adding a new color always pull it, 
from the wrong side, through the preceding shells in the 
row, as it is needed when taking up loops in the succeed 
ing row.) Continue for the rest of the row to make by 
turns four shells with the lightest blue and four with the 
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Fig. 2.—Worxtne 
PATTERN or CusH 
10Nn, Fie. 1 
Key to Types: ®& First 
(darkest), $ Secon, 

@ Third, @ Fourth, # 
Fifth (lightest), Old-Rose; 
® First (darkest), 8 sec- 
‘ " < : ond, © Third, © Fourth, 
Fig. 3.—Croc HET STITCH FOR = Fifth (lightest), Green- 

Cusnion, Fie. 1. ish Blue 





Fig. 1.—Cusnion with Crocuet Cover my Pornt p'Honerie 
Patrern.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.} 




















Hat, CoLLAR, AND Morr or VELVET TRIMMED 
WITH SABLE 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
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Fig. 1.—Frockx ror Grau From 12 
TO 13 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. TX. 
on pattern-shect Supplement. 






Fig. 2.—Coat anp Hart ror Giri FRoM 
8 To 4 Years o_p.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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darkest old-rose; work off the last loop of each color 
with the color to be used next; carry the unused thread 
along from pattern to groagtarg up the loops around it. 

Second row.—With the next lighter shade of old-rose 
and the next darker of blue. Begin with the old-rose. 
One single crochet into the first skipped chain, 1 chain; 
for a shell, take a loop through the mesh at the top of 
the next shell in the row below, then a loop through the 
following mesh, taking it around the unused thread (silk) 
in the row below, then another loop through the same 
mesh, but without the silk (see Fig. 3), pull a loop through 
all on the needle, work off the resulting loop; make an- 
other old-rose shell, working off the last loop of it with 
blue; then 4 blue and 4 old-rose shells to the end of the 
row, where finish with 3 shells and a single crochet, Con- 
tinue to work as in this row, following the pattern given 
in Fig. 2 as to the colors. 


THE MODERN BATH-ROOM. 


7EARS ago, when the bath-room with the hot and 
cold water system was first introduced into the 
home, mankind felt as if the highest point of luxury had 
been attained. But the bath-room as it then was and as 
it now appears marks the contrast between bare necessi- 
ties and luxurious comforts. The bath tubs and bowls 
may be of porcelain or marble if the taste and purse of 
the owner permit. The trimmings, wainscoting, etc., are 
of hard or painted wood or tiles. Of course the tiles, 
while more expensive, are more to be desired than any 
other finish, as they may be washed daily, if necessary, 
and, when white, give an air of shining cleanliness to the 
apartment. The accessories of the modern bath-room are 
of a never-ending variety. Among other novelties, one 
that recommends itself to all careful housekeepers is the 
soap-dish with a curved back, by which it is suspended on 
the edge of the bath-tub. This obviates the chances that 
the soap used by the bathing child will be allowed to 
waste away its life in water, or, worse still, be laid on the 
highly polished wooden edge of the tub, where it would 
leave an ineffaceable impression, Another accessory is 
a set of hinged nickel-plated towel-rods, which fold back 
against the wall. They do not rust from contact with 
wet linen,and are cleaner and more durable than the wood- 
en racks, 

There may now be bought a seat, fitting across the top 
of the bath-tub, upon which one may sit while soaking or 
bathing the feet in the tub. This does away with the 
necessity of a portable foot-tub. The modern bath-room 
which has no shower-bath attachment is now provided 
with a small rubber hose, one end of which screws to the 
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Fig. 3.—Apron For Girt FROM 


For pattern and description see No. VIL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


faucet of the tub, 
while to the other 
end is attached a 
nickel sprayer. It 
is much more con- 
venient and far 
easier to manage 
than the old - fash- 
ioned and, to chil- 
dren, terrifying 
‘‘showerer” sus 
pended far above 
the tub. 

Our bath-room of 
to-day is furnish 
ed with a thick 
bath-mat of Turk 
ish towelling, upon 
which one may step 
on emerging from 
the tub. This is 
provided with tapes 
and is suspended 
against the wall 
when notin use. It 
can be washed as 
often as desired,and 
forms a delightful 
contrast to the prac 
tice of stepping out 
upon the cold lino- 











Eventne Hoop 


For pattern and description see No. XIV. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Backx or Coat, Fig. 6.—Back or JACKET, 
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Fig. 4.—Frock wirn Jacket-Watst For Giri 


FROM 9 To 11 YEARS oLD.—([See Fig. 6.] 


For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 








leum-covered or bare floor, or upon a rug 
used by all the family and never washed 
The bath-mitten of Turkish towelling is an 
ther welcome convenience. But time and 
space fail when one thinks of mentioning 
ull the bath luxuries, such as the different 
kinds of towels, flesh-brushes, toilet-waters, 
soap, bran-bags, lotions, etc., that make the 
bath of this enlightened day such a thing of 
luxury that one forgets that it was in times 
past a duty which was so often accompanied 
by discomfort that only a love of cleanli 
ness made it bearable. 


A QUESTION OF PROPRIETY. 

4 above question is one that the house 
keeper should often ask herself in the 
management of her servants. It isa strange 
state of affairs that the presence of servants 
is often as great a tax as it isa relief. But 


the domestic a necessity, the wise 


since is 


mistress will determine to manage ber with | 


as little wear and tear to the nerves and tem 
per of both parties as is consistent with the 
proper conduct of the household. She will 
calmly and quietly insist that each maid does 
her work promptly and properly, but she 
will never descend to the exchange of angry 
words with a person less refined than herself 
The mistress with her gentle breeding must 
not lower herself to a strife of tongues with 
a woman whose advantages were so much 
less than herown,. If a servant cannot be 
managed without scolding, a mistress should 
let her go. Life is tog short, and self-respect 
and peace of mind are too precious, to be 
wasted in such a cause, and the mistress 
owes it to ber traditions to be always re 
strained and calm. Better, far better, a din- 
ner of berbs prepared in peace by the mis 
tress herself than a stalled ox d@ la Frangaise 
prepared by a competent but ill-tempered 
cook. 


IMAGINATIVE CHILDREN 


ONCE knew a little child who with per- 

fect seriousness would make the most re 
markable statements about the various con 
ditions of her life and family. When she 
was four years old she told me, as I was 
walking with her, that she had a step-mother 
who was cruel and who locked her up in 
dark closets, and that when she went into 
the woods some kind old woman gave her 
things to eat; that she never had any dinner 
it home. A good doctor, who lived near by, 
came to her house one day when I was stand 
ing in the doorway with the child. She had 
just told me some tragic story about bis wife 
and dog of which she bad been an eye-wit 
ness, I asked him about it, being full of 
sympathy. He laughed, and then looked 
suddenly serious. ‘“‘You must not blame 
her,” he said, ‘‘ for what else are you to ex- 
pect? We older people are always stimulat 
ing the imaginations of children, inventing 
situations for them, giving them fiction for 
fact, and then we take them to task for do- 








ing the same thing for themselves. Chil- 
dren who talk in this way are not liars. They | 
have simply been taught how to ‘ make up’ 
things without discrimination.” 

Kech of us knows this to be true, only we 
forget it in our judgments of the young. 
We blame the natura! depravity of the child 
nature, forgetting that we ourselves have 
planted the seeds from which these alarm- 
ing shoots have sprouted. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothex the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and te the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 
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What our Patents 
do fora 


Union 
Undergarment 


then you will 


Take No Others. 


When our garments are not 
found at your best dealers, 
send stamp to us for Cat- 
alogue ‘‘H” giving full 
information, with s mples 
of material for LADIES’ 
and MEN’S Union Under- 
garments 

















THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Dept.—49 Temple Place, | 
Factory—109 Kingston Street, | 


BOSTON, MASS, 



















Our Little Book 
mailed Free tells 
why; will also 
interest you in 
our line of... ? 
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To the Readers of Harper's Bazar : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG.CO, 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
34-pound sample best T import- 


Meriden, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 

FAS ed, any kind you may order. 
5 pounds fine Family Teas 


on receipt ot 90.00 and this “ad.” 
THE REAT AMERICAN TEA ©90., 
81 & BB Vesey Street, New Vork. 
dl experience. 


— ie 
rs. Cetia M. Axtuur, 146 5th Ave., N. Y 





and other com- 
missions careful- 
ly executed. Ten 
References from customers and 





We have puctonet 


OIL at retail in the 
ceasteeh, ond hae exbenitie’d exmngies up cbtaiacd ts 
careful chemical analysis. 
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9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. : 
S.RAE & CO.’S FINEST : 
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S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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SUGGESTIONS » 
« FOR GIFTS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Wooprow 
Witson, Ph.D., LL.D. Llustrated by How- 
ARD PyLe, Harry Fenn, and Others. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth,Ornamental, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 2 

NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 
$832, By James Barnes. With 21 Full- 
page Illustrations by CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, 
printed in color or tint. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4 50. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 


STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. by 
POULTNEY BiGELOw, B.A. Copiously II- 
lustrated with Drawings by k CaTON 


WoopviLLe, and with Portraits and Maps. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
menta', Uncut Edges and Gilt Tups, $5 00. 
(/n a Box.) 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGE- 

NARIAN of the City of New York (1816- 
1860). By Cuaxtes H. Hasweit. With 
many I}lustrations, a Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author, and a Map of New York in 
1816. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


THE SHIP’S COMPANY, and Other Sea 
People. By J. D. Jerroup Ke ey, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander U.S. N. Copiously I)- 
lustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY. Sketched by Georce 


pU Maurier. Over roo Illustrations, Ob- 
long gto, $2 50 

IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. 
By Fetix Moscuees, Iilustrated wiv 63 
Original Drawings by G. DU MAURIEK 
$2 50. 

ALONE IN CHINA, and Other Stories. 


By JuLIAN RALPH. Illustrated by C. PD. 


WELDON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 

THE DWARFS’ TAILOR, and Other 
Fairy Tales. Collected by Zok Dana 


UNDERHILL. Illustrated. 
Ornamental, $1 75. 


HARPER’S CONTEMPORARY ES 
SAYIST. Uniform in Size and Style. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1 50 each : 

Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criti- 
cism. By Branner Martruews.—Impressions 
and Experiences. By W. D. Howe..s.—The 
Relation of Literature to Life. By Cuar.as 
Duptevy Wagner. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX, A Novel. By 
Resecca HargvinG Davis, Author of ** Dr, 
Warrick’s Daughters."” Illustrated by T. pe 
THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. By Joun 
BiGELow. Post 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. (/a# @ Box.) 


A VIRGINIA CAVALIER. A Story of 


Post 8vo. Cloth, 


the Boyhood of Washington. By MoLLy 
ELLior SEAWELL. Illustrated, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

IN THE FIRST PERSON. A Novel. By 
Maria Louise Pout. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25 


25 


NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY. Uni- 
form Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 a 
volume : 

Jude the Obscure. [Illustrated.— Under the 
Greenwood Tree.—Wessex Tales.—Desper- 
ate Remedies.—A Laodicean.—The Hand 
of Ethelberta.— The Woodlanders. — The 
Trumpet Major.—Far from the Madding 
Crowd. — The Mayor of Casterbridge. — A 
Pair of Blue Eyes.—Two on a Tower.—Re- 
turn of the Native.—Tess of the D'Urber- 


villes. Illustrated. 

RICK DALE. A Story of the Northwest 
Coast. By KirK Munrve. Illustrated by 
W. A. RoGers. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1 25 


THE SQUARE OF SEVENS, An Author- 
itative System of Cartomancy. With a Pref- 
atory Notice by E. IREN&AUS STEVENSON. 
With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


SOLOMON CROW’S CHRISTMAS 
POCKETS, and Other Tales. By Ruru 
McENERY STUART. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS, A Classi- 
fied History of the World, embracing Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art. Brought down 
to the close of the year 1894. Compiled by 
Josep H. Wixtsry. Edited by CHARLTON 
T. Lewis. Large 8vo, 954 pages, Gilt Top. 
Cloth, $8 00; Three-quarter Leather, $10 oo. 
Sold by Subscription. 


HEROINE, A Story. 
By JouN KeNpRICK BANGs, Illustrated by 
W. T. SMEDLEY. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Tinted Top, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 4. ¥. 
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BEST%.CO: | Artistic Originality 








Stern BroS 


in addition to 








their very large assortments 
R22 QR HE correct construction of a costume accord- of the 
ft ing to one’s own ideas can best be accom- 
plished at home by one’s self. The most con- Celebrated 


‘he Bottom of 
A Child’s Foot, 


venient stitching mechanism for the purpose is the 
Singer 


Automatic, making the single-thread chain- 2 
stitch. Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and AaSSIq ue 
the excellence of its work, specially commend its : 


use to the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express 


y her artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 
a Having all the advantages claimed for other © I Se S 
SOLD ONLY BY ‘* automatic "’ sewing-machines, the Silent Singer 


In fall and win- 





the Felt Founda- 


has many points of preference that can easily be 











of which 
demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless con- 
et Che Singer struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- they are the 
p= ald pe running, the simplest and most compact. It is Sole impo rs 
2.35 to Mm more easily threaded, and its parts are better rte 
$5.75 nccording to's “y —y oom? anut’g protected from dust. The broad treadle better ; 
a= as walt as everyting cine Sas Company Promotes the Health and Comfort desire to call attention to 
© ren can be purchased to the best 
advantage at the children’s store. OFFICES IN of the operator, because it is lower and the position Several New 
Catalogue waitens EVERY CITY of the feet can be changed at will. These points 
best things for yg A --~ ities . nb are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- 1 Parisian Models 
cate health or unaccustomed to continuous use of 
cra West 23d St., N. » a ? a sewing machine. 


in a variety of exclusive materials 
which have just been received 


Umbrellas | Se Pe, pe ot he Capes a Cmts West 23d St. 
For Holiday Gifts. § FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the . 5 ne 


a 3. 00. m4 is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- 
Pree 
| 
| 
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sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 


Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods. Ask to see it. None genuine unless ; RICH i URS. 


learly st d ‘‘ FIBRE CHAMO! teed Wat Y PROCESS.’ 
on clearly snpe Cc. Guaven eed Wa as sim J by patch OCES. SPLENDID VALUES. 
$4.75 each. 4 — - ' ; 


Fur Capes, Jackets, Pelerines, 
Gentlemen’s 28-inch Close Roll- | — pil 


Novelties in Fur Garments, 
ing, Steel Rod, Heavy Twilled Silk, Muffs, Boas. 
Burnt and Smoked ivory Handles, 

$7.50 each; 


26-inch Heavy Twilled Silk with | 
Tortoise Shell, Burnt Ivory, Jade, 
and Natural Sticks, Sterling Silver 








Good value tur $10 or $12. Ermine, Sable, Sea-Otter, Seal, 
or NUBIAN — of any or for Persian Lamb, Fox, 








J M C &C Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and Black Marten. 
ames MCUreery 0., | TRIMMING FURS. 
Broadway and 11th St., Will Not Crock.  Pttively —— — of Bear-Skin Carriage Robes, Sleigh Robes. 
superior quality. othing else so ‘) ) 
N York. 
—— fully satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. Broadway AS | 9tb él. 
It is not enough to ask for “ Fast Black” dress linings, NEW YORK. 





because many such that retain their color — 


Reduced Prices) "~~~ ESS Handsome Presents 
B Dresses | Se weeees accra 


ad Cloaks Wartumeric | 


2 | MARK TWAIN'S JOAN OF ARC 
e wish to gs Illustrated by F. V. Du Monp. 
tire line of Winter suitings and Bubin We Goalies Sve, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 
cloakings during the next few 
S $2 5v. 
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weeks, .nd in order to do so 
we have made decided reduc- 
tions. In addition to this, we 


\’, ; x 

yam AAW = 2. . THE WORLD’S STANDARD D) 

offering them at half price — OF EXCELLENCE FOR OVER one BOOKS BY MARK T WAIN 
some even iower—as we Wis IP WITHOUT 

| to close them out without de ¢ Counterfeit THis stamp NINETY-EIGHT YEARS # # § 


lay. S@ | New and Uniform Library Editions 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up, On Fr VALU \ 

















. * * * * * * * * ° * ° * ° . 
were $8 and $10 RRs Ma Naa MOA Maden Mad 7 eR ad te at nas Oet Reo atte from New Electrotype Pilates. 
SE neat, 96, fase Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Bicycle Suits, $5, former price, $8 to $12. STSLRLSL SL S7 a a! 87 ST ST 










$1 75 each. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author, and Other Illustrations. 


Life on the Mississippi. I|iustrated. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court. Illustrated. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, 


The sal 2 areosen at the Paris Detective, and Other Stories, etc., etc. 
Exh Illustrated. 
VEL 


Skirts, $3.75. reall h $6 to $8. ws ; 
Capen tp, codaeeh Guan 06. Clean, fragrant, reliable, inexpensive, and absolutely harmless, 


Sore Allcock’s hr. 


We have also reduced prices on some of our Suitings, 
fully meet the requirements of a household remedy,and should always 


and are offering several lines of suitings at 6g cents 
per yard, former price go cents to $1.15. 
be kept on hand. Beware of imitations. 


rite to-day for our Winter Catalogue and samples 
of materials. We will mail it to you, together with our 
Bargain List of reduced prices. Write now, as these 
garments will undoubtedly be closed out very rapidly. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 

















In artistic beauty, excellence, | 
and circulation is without a 
rival. — Christian Work, New 
York, Nov. 28, 1895. 





HYGIENIC, ADHERENT @ INV ISIDLE | 


TOILET POWDER— CEX. F* AY, inventor | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those baring the word ‘ “FRANCE” and the signatare CH, Fay | 


HARPER’S i ie te gta 
WEEKLY 3 |" ” 


on the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are : 
RAIN PSP ROOF!!! 

$4 A YEAR - 10 CENTS A Copy Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 

They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 

1071 
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A SUGGESTIVE 


Yow, can you tell me, little lass, 
*He isn’t living anywhere—he's t 
LOOKING OUT FOR RESULTS 
N Mies Yank t ' sets on th 
F eh En i! Nood 
Don't w ep Mise Ya It's prob 
] fra { wha t ‘ 
- — 
The President muat fe ery ch like a débu 
ant sid Cho Mise B 
Indeed wh 
Or ’ ame 1 put this winter, don't 
y ar ‘ eald Ch € 








1 — Phere than fifty ander there.” 


are more 









Maria, and we'll invite 
e ¢ stmas dinner 


V.—** Well, now, that's what I call a mean, low- 
down trick.” 


THE BEATERS BEATEN. 


DISTINCTION. 
lives Polander Rouse ” 
our house 


where 
warding at 


GOOD-WILL TO ALL 


to all! That is the sentiment. 

, and in its best intent 

all men, all women, and all things, 
und bad, the beggars and the kings. 


Good-will 
Let’s practise it 
Let's love 


The good 


Let's love the motorman who clangs his bell 
And bids as go where I’ve no mind to tell 
When on the street he yells at you like this, 
Just turn and with your hand toss him a kiss. 


Let's love the rough policeman on his beat, 

Who takes his clab and shoves you ‘long the 
gives you warning, in accents profane, 

He does not wish to see you there again. 


Let's love the plumber, and that fellow too 
Who tabk Seek subscriptions doth pursue, 
Who sits. beside you till in weariness 

You change your epoken no to silent yes 


And so on all the nuisances of life, 

All woes and troubles, all that makes for strife 

Good-will to them; extend ‘em all glad 
hands 

To peddlers, fakirs, e’en to German bandas, 


Bat mind friends, though this rhymed 
note el clés 


Is for the Christmas season quite tn line, 
When January comes, of course, why then 
You may begin to hate ‘em all again, 


oe 


Mes. Surru. “I'm looking forward to this 
coming winter with — pleasure- —that is, 
if things turn out as I expect.” 

Maus. Jonas. “ Why, what are you going 
to do?” 

Mas. Surra. “ Oh, all the things my hus- 
band said he would do before election-time if 
McKinley was elected.’ 


ee eee 


“My dear,” said Mr. Hicks to his 
“don't wear that hat to the opera." 

“Why not? It won't obstruct anybody's 
vision.” 

“No, my dear; bat it may spoil the music, 
it's so very loud." 


—>»——_ 


Maes. Surru (thoughtfully). “I'm afraid I 
shall have tosteup giving Bobby that tonic the 
doctor left for him.” 

Ma. Surru (anviously). ‘* Why, ien’t he any 
better ?’ 

Mas. Surru. “Oh yes! But he has slid 
down the bavisters six times this morning, 
broken the hall lamp, two vases, a pitcher, 
and a looking-giass, and I don’t feel as if I 
could stand much more.” 


—————————_— 


“No,” sald Gabulons. “I'll never go to 
another football-match as long as I live. I 
want something milder. Now I think it 
would be a good thing for next fall's sporting 
season if some enterprising manager would 
get Generals Maceo and Weyler to come up 
here to the Manhattan Field and fight out that 
Cuban war to a finish. Why, if they did 
they'd take in enough money at the gate to 
pay off the Spanish ‘national debt and set 
Cuba up in business.” 

*That is true, no doubt,” said Mra, Waring- 
ton, to whom Gabulous was talkin “ But 
wouldn't that be as brutal as football 7” 

“No,” said Gabulous. “ You see,in a war 
they kill, while at football they maim, which 
is inhuman.” 


wife, 


ee 


“Oh, daddy,” said little Mabel, starting up 
uneasily from her father’s lap, “ wouldn't it 
be awful if Santa Claus got the wrong chim- 
ney and fell into the furnace!” 

“Guess it would,” put in Jack. “ Say, 
popsy, do you suppose he’s insured ?”’ 


—————-. 


Mes. Cawxen. “ This story you cave me to 
read is not completed in this number. It is 
a continued story.” 

Mz. Cawxen. “ Stops short, does it 2” 

. * Yes 

‘Thea I should say it was a discontinued 
story. 
—_——————_ 


* Well,” said Jones,“ Christmas is coming.’ 
“Humph !” retorted Hicks. “It always is 
It was oming along just as fast last February 
as it is now. 
_—_—_——_~—_—. 


Bobbie is beginning to think for himself. 
His confidence in Santa Claus is great, but 
= be has been of an inquiring turn of 
mince 

“I say, popper,” he observed the other 
night, as he gazed at a picture of the rotand 
saint, ‘is thata icture of Santa Claus?” 


“ Very,” sald his °° 

“Is be ne fat ond ly-looking as all that 2” 

“ Patter, if % 

“Well,” said “T don’t see how on 
earth he can squeeze that stomach of his 
down through our chimney!” 





street, 


ANOTHER VICTORY FOR 
HERLOCK SHOMES 


“ That's a very fine-looking man,” 
said 1, and I indicated with a nod of 
my head a rather tall gentleman 
with a laxuriant dark brown beard 
long enough to cover his neck- 
tie 

“Do you mean that woman mas- 
querading in men's clothes 7?” aske: 
Herlock . Shomes, after a careless 
glance at the individual in question 

was piqued at this reply. It 
was evidently foolish, and so I re- 
plied, 

= mean the 
whiskers. 

Herlock Shomes chuckled. 

**1t's a woman,” he replied,cortly 

“Surely that is a man. Those 
whiskers are real,” I persisted. F 

Herlock Shomes again chuckled 
softly to himeelf, but deigned no 


man with the dark 


7. 
was not to be put off in this 
fashion, however would show 


him that his intense egotism ought 
to be curbed or rebuked. He is so 
vain of his wonderfal and undenia- 
ble accomplishments that at times 
it is positively painfal to be with 
him. Here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to humble his insufferable 
»ride. 

. **1 will ask him for a light for my 
cigar,” I said. 

* Before you do, let me tell you 
that your man is a woman. ~ She 
will probably resent your addressing 
her 

I was not to be put off in this way 
I was now firmly convinced that 
Herlock Shomes did not wish me to 
speak to her, lest his theories should 
be found at fauit. So I went up to 
where my man was looking into a 
shop window, and I said, holding a 
cigar in my hand, 

**My good man, could you oblige 
me with a match ?” 

The reply was accompanied by a 
scowl 

How dare you address a leddy, 
sir, without an introduction 7” 

‘If you are a lady, why do you 
disguise yourself as a man?” I de- 





BOY. WANTED. 


Excuse me, pray, I've just stepped in a moment-for to eay 
I'm likely to be overworked this coming Christmas day. 
There are so many,children in this great big world of ours, 
I am afraid the work abead will overtax my powers 

So I would ask the little 


lads to whom this meseage « 


mes 


ceanded Those only who believe in me—with whom I m always chums 
‘I dress as.a man for the ex- If there's not one among ‘em all to whom ‘twonuld be a joy, 
On Christmas morn to come and be old Santa's errand boy? 
press purpose of avoiding trouble, 
sir, if it is eony of your busin 


she replied, angrily. “lam the Rarde »d lady from the 
Ne Plus Ultra Museum.” 

With that she turned hack to an inspection of the 
shop window. I rejoined Heglock Shomes. 


e—she—says she’s the pied lady in a mu- 
seum,” I said, in rather a crestfallen tene. 
‘I could have told you that,” replied Herlock 


Shomes, ‘though I never laid eyes on her before.’ 
Then you mast tell me how you: penetrated ‘her 
diaguise so quickly, for I declare she has none of the 
marks of ber sex which I can distinguish—not One." 
Herlock Shomes chuckled 
* Notice ber feet. Did you ever see suc h small and 
shape ly feet on a man of her height? 
* Never.” 





“She used a pocket-handkerchief just now. It was 
of fine lace and tiny in size.” 

“ Shomes," I replied, “ you are a genius.” 

**Genius is but a synonym for hard work,” said he 
** However, none of those signs I*mentioned was ne- 
cessary to prove to me that your bearded man is a wo- 
man, I saw her step daintily across the gutter, and as 
she did so she grasped the leg of her trousers with her 
right hand just above her knee, just as a woman grasps 
her skirt, and beld it until she reached the sidewalk.” 

I nodded my head. 

**T don’t know what people are doing half the time 
withs their ‘powers of observation,” added Herlock 
Shomes, as‘he chuckled softly to himeelf. 

: Wituiasm: Henry Sovreer. 


OVER THE ALMONDS. 
“Do vou know, Muss Barxer, I'm miguty THANKFUL.” 
“Anp wat, Mn. Jones, ARK YOU THANKFUL FoR?” 
“THAT ALL MY MEALS ARE NOT EATEN IN YOUR COMPANY.” 


“Dear ue! 
“Inpzzp I am, 


Nor VERY COMPLIMENTARY, Aug you ?” 
I SHOULD STABVE TO DEATH JUST GAZING AT YOU.” 











SUPPLEMENT 


CATCHPENNIES FOR FAIRS. 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 


J ayy if a person registers a mental vow 
_4 to give none of her valuable time to the 
construction of articles of use or beauty to 
be sold at charity fairs, her resolution is 
prone to weaken when a zealous committee 
waits upon her with a fervent appeal for 
contributions. Donations of money are good 
substitutes for manufactured articles, but 
not every one has it in her power to be lib- 
eral. The benevolent causes supported by 
fairs are generally excellent and well man- 
aged, so the girls who have taste and expert 
fingers amiably push aside Christmas and 
other seasonable work and busy themselves 
with fairings, to use an obsolescent word. 

The troublesome question then is what to 
make that will be easy, attractive, and sale- 
able. I have heard the question asked so 
often that this summer at a hotel fair I made 
a list for future reference of the various con- 
tributions from summer guests which filled 
the tables. Most of the articles given had to 
be made on the principle upon which the 
Israelites were expected to make bricks, ¢. ¢., 
without straw; for shopping facilities were 
entirely lacking, or only such as peddlers’ 
wagons and very sma]! country stores af- 
forded. 

White linen sponge-bags were among the 
things that found a ready sale on this oc- 
casion. They were ornamented with a spray 
of flowers on each side worked solidly in 
white silk, and were finished at the top with 
a deep hem forming a frill when drawn up. 
The white silk braid used for strings passed 
through button-holes worked perpendicularly 
in the linen, An inner bag, the same size 
as the outer one, was slipped in and held in 
place by button-holes at the top, through 
which the braid was passed when threading 
it through the linen ones. 

Pretty handkerchief-holders were made by 
tacking a colored Florence-silk lining upou 
the back of a thin embroidered batiste hand 
kerchief, and laying in the centre a six-inch 
square sachet made of the silk. The points 
of the handkerchief were brought up and 
turned over the sachet, which was stuffed 
firmly enough to afford support for the two 
or three folded handkerchiefs which might 
be confided to its keeping. The points, which 
were far enough from meeting to allow an 
opening in the centre, were caught together 
at the sides by narrow ribbon bows. 

Another style of holder, which might an- 
swer for gloves, neck-ties, or handkerchiefs, 
was a long, straight, folded-over piece of 
quilted, perfumed satin, which served for the 
lining of an outside made of bedticking in 
even, narrow stripes, of which the white 
ones were covered with brier stitch done 
with silk. The dark stripes were decorated 
with straight rows of tinsel wool invisibly 
couched down. Rainbow colors were used 
for the brier-stitching, and the effect was 
quite Oriental, The edge was finished with 
a cord made by loosely twisting silks of the 
colors used in working, held down by whip- 
ping it over with tinsel. 

Small flat needle-books were made with 
heart-shaped and circular covers of white 
linen, embellished with dainty painted 
wreaths of forget-me-nots, or arbutus, or 
holly with its berries, the blue, pink, or 
green of the depicted flower being repeated 
in the silk lining of the needle-book covers 
and in the ribbons which held the covers to- 
gether. 

A particularly pleasing contribution was a 
travelling work-holder—one could hardly call 
it a work-bag—made of firm brown hollands, 
in a shape that half suggested a photograph- 
album. It was made by cutting a strip of 
the material one yard long by eleven inches 
broad. This was doubled into five folds, or 
leaves, one might say, as they were caught 
together at the back to put them into book 
form. The top of each leaf was cut into a 
flap or scallop three inches deep; this was to 
turn over the pocket formed by turning up 
three inches and a half at the loose side of 
the strip. The edge of this turned-up piece 
was finished with a narrow hem held down 
by a line of brier-stitching done with red silk. 
The long piece was evenly folded into five 





leaves with lines of brier-stitching dividing | 


them. A back strip an inch and a half wide 
was sewed on like the spring-back of a book. 
This strip was made double and bound with 
fine red mohair galloon. Lines running across 
it marked off spaces for title, etc. On the 
upper space were the words, “A Friend in 
Need,” the letters being first distinctly writ- 
ten in two lines with a pointed pencil, and 
then worked with sewing-silk in outline 
stitch. Between the two thicknesses of the 
back piece was an opening into which to push 
a pair of small scissors. 

Each scallop or flap was provided with a 
button-hole to fasten it down upon a small 
button on the closed part which was in- 
tended to hold various useful articles. On 
each leaf upon the closed part was a word 
indicating its especial use. ‘* Sewing-silk,” 
** Thread,” ‘‘ Tape and Elastics,” ‘‘ Buttons,” 
‘Pins and Needles,” were the labels as I re- 
member them on the five bags. The words 
were written in running hand and worked 
with red silk. On one cover was the repeti- 
tion of the title in larger text, ‘‘ A Friend in 
Need ”; on the other was an industrious spi 
der, worked in red silk, and comfortably oc- 
cupying a web of the same color. The cov- 
ers gained firmness by being bound, like the 
back piece, with mohair braid, and strings of 
the same were sewed upon the front edge to 
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tie across the leaves and keep the book closed. 
For holding rings and other bits of jew- 
elry was a crocheted trifle that was intended 
to occupy a permanent position upon the 
bureau or dressing-table. It represented a 
cup and saucer firmly attached, although the 
join was not perceptible. The stitch was 
close crochet, done with the coarsest num- 
ber of white spool cotton, with on both cup 
and saucer a narrow line of blue a little 
below a small blue scallop. The ones was 
made correct by fitting the work while in 
progress on a china cup and saucer. When 
finished the two parts were stiffly starched 
and stretched to dry over the model, and 
then joined with white glue. 

One of the most attractive contributions 
to the fair was a pasteboard box containing 
a dozen pretty flowerlike holders for grape- 
fruit, or they might be successfully used as 
covers for the fluted paper cases, or ‘‘ nap- 
pies,” in which various sweets are served at 
lunch or dinner. Not the least pleasing fea- 
ture of the set was the verse in explan.tion, 
which was written upon a card that rested 
on the crossed baby-ribbon bands which held 
the delicate paper creations in their position 
in the box. Before I tell how the flower 
cups were made I will give the verse in 
question: 

“ The fruit of the grape 
Should be halved in such shape 
As enables it just to slip in. 
Now add eugar and ice, 
With some rum—a device 
Which makes tippling an esthetic sin.” 


In shape the holders suggest the flower 
of the night- blooming cereus, except that 
the centre is concealed when not in use, and 
even then the inward lapping petals ob- 
scure the grape-fruit they hold. To make 
them, cut five circles of tissue-paper, using 
graduated shades from darkest to nearly 
white. Cut the circles into nine deep petals, 
which should be lightly curled by drawing 
the round head of a hat-pin over each edge, 
making them bend inward. The five circles 
are kept in position by a drop of gum in the 
centre. In making the holders the choice of 

(Continued on page 1080.) 
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Copyright, 1890, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’tt. 






A fine complexion is too rare 
To run the risk of losing; 

But everyone who takes good care 
(All other kinds refusing) 

To get pure Ivory, grows more fair 
With every day of using. 








Important 
Notice ! 


The only genu- 
ine ** Baker’s 
Chocolate,” 
celebrated for 
more thana 
century asa 
delicious, nutri- 
tious, and flesh- 
forming bever- 
age, is put up 
veee-usaen, in BlueWrap- 
pers and Yellow Labels. 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and ourTrade-Mark 
> are on every package. 

} WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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ROYAL 


The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYA L—the most celebrated of all 


the baking powders in the world— cel- 
ebrated for its great 
leavening strength and 
purity. It makes your 
cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures 
you against alum and all 
forms of adulteration 
that go with the cheap 
brands, 





ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








When the Nights Are Cold 


nothing so warms and comforts one before retiring as a cup of 
bouillon made from 


Extracto BEEF, 


_ One quarter teaspoonful of the Extract, a cup of hot water anda 
pinch of salt; nothing more is required. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


| VIN MARIANI | 


MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 











‘A SPLENDID RESTORATIVE ! 
STRENGTH AND COURAGE. 


WHEN WORN OUT, VIN MARIANI GIVES TRESH 
IT IS REALLY G00D.” 


SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Lane 4 es ues «62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


Lonpon : 239 Oxford St. 





Haviland China 


it is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &C° 
“Rane? 
Oo White China. 


siland 
STimoges ; 


On Decorated China 


Qa 












inn ee SDAA i Bate th PRLS ee Ete 
THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEICHNER’S FETT-PowpER #« 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible; the skin gets a 
rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 





ONE 


DRAMATIS PERSONNE: 
Mr. Dangtus Patrenson, millionaire. 
Ma. Auner Tuomrpson, his cousin. 
Me. Evsor Cary, who acorns heiresses 
Ma. Wixnetow Sxyvroor, in search of heiressea, 
Me. Sipwey Evcis, in love with Miss Betty. 
Mu. Tom Fawtan, i] 3 
Ma. Rvssacz Davis} summer young men 
Miss Manoaner Patrenson, heiress 
Miss Louise Hastings, penniless orphan 
Mies Matitwa Menniut, early fame of Abner’s. 
Miss Berry Meenas, her niece. 
Jauus, Samily servant 


ACT I 
Hotel piazza, evening 
hair lighting Chinese lanterns. 


SCENE Hop about to begin. Man 


on el Music audible from 

within 

Enter Miss Matilda 

Viss M. ( pausing by chair where man stands). 1 hear the 
music already (Man, not see ing her, steps down from chair 
backwards on to her foot Hastily begs her pardon.) Oh 
yes! Certainly. Notatall. I hardly felt it. (Man goes off 
apologizing.) Dear, dear (limping), how he hurt my foot! 
And this is the second time this evening, for the porter 
set a big portmanteau down on my other foot while I was 
waiting for the mail. (/eoks at lanterns.) Dear me! an- 
other hop to-night! (Sighs.) And Betty is such a trial 
to me! I've no more influence over that girl— 

Enter Betty, dresse d for hop 

Betty (takes her aunt by the elbows and turns her around, 

while Soliloquizing all by yourself, 


she remonstrates) 





DISINTERESTED FRIEND. 


BH Comedy in Three Acts. 


BY CAROLINE TICKNOR. 


eye, buries himself in paper). Where have I seen her be- 
fore? 

Miss M. Who is it he resembles? 

Thompson. If I could get a square look at her, I'd know 
at once. [ Peeps over his paper. 

Miss M. (takes a ball of worsted in her hand). I believe 
Pil do it. Oh, what would Betty think if she could see 
me? (She drops the ball so that it rolls across the floor to his 
Jeet. and then exclaims) Oh! 

Thompson (seeing the ball). Now’s my chance. To think 
that she should have happened to drop that just at this 
moment! (Picks up ball, and walks towards her, winding 
it.) Allow me to restore this to you, madam. 

Miss M. You're very kind. How could I have been so 
careless? (Aside.) I believe it is he. 

Thompson (having wound the ball up to her, he extends both 
hands, ball in one). I thought I knew you, and now I’m 
sure of it. Why, bless me, you haven’t changed a bit— 
er—that is—er—well, very little. 

Miss M. (adjusting her glasses). Then it is you, Abner 
Thompson! (They shake hands enthusiastically.) Well, 1 
must say that you have changed considerably. You are 
a finer-looking man, Abner, than I ever thought you would 


re. 
Thompson. Thank you, Miss Matilda. (He pauses.) 
Though I don’t know as it is Miss Matilda still? 
Miss M. Yes,it is. No change. Some people are too 
particular to be suited in this world, you know. 
[She sighs and looks sentimental. 





auntie? I mugt look up a partner for you. 


By-the-way, 
a nice old gentleman came on the coach this afternoon. 
Just the one to open the ball with you 


Miss M. (limping to chair) 
me; my foot is lame 

Betty (sitting on the arm of her chair). Now stop think 
ing about your foot, and hear about the nice old gentle 
man. Two most attractive girls came with him, and one 
of them is a great beiress. Millions —she has millions, 
they say, auntie; while her cousin, who is also very pretty, 
has only her face for her fortune, like your humble ser- 
vant. (Betty makes a courtesy.) But, hush! I see them 
now. (Pulls her aunt along.) Come this way. We'll 
promenade past them | Exeunt Miss M. and Betty. 
Enter Abner Thompson, Miss Patterson, and Miss Hast 

ings, Miss Patterson very simply dressed, her cousin mag 

nificently attired 

Thompson (advancing, shaking his head). I can’t say I 
approve of the idea Sits down on bench. 

Mise P. (site on one side of him). Oh, but it is such fun! 

Miss I. (sits on other side). You won't spoil it, will you? 

Thompson. But it’s such nonsense 

Miss P. Dear Cousin Abner ( patting his arm), I'm so 
tired of being an heiress. Please let me play the penni- 
less orphan, just while we stay here 

Miss H. (patting his other arm) 
change back now, you see 

Thompson (rises). Well, well; but I don’t like it. 

[ Zeit Thompson. 

Miss P. (embracing her cousin). Louise, you are a dear 
to do it. Now you will flirt with all the men, and break 
as many of their simple, honest hearts as you can. Say 
you will, dear. 

Miss H. Fie, Margaret! Have you forgotten that I am 
engaged? What would Jack say? 

Misa P. Never mind Jack; I'll make it all right with 
him. Besides, he doesn’t own you yet. And, don’t you 
know, it is the privilege of engaged girls to flirt as much 
as possible 


Miss H 


Don't mention dancing to 


We really couldn't 


Oh, but I do feel wicked and deceitful 
[ Walks up stage. 
Miss P. No matter; you've promised. Oh, it’s such fun 
to be neglected, to be unnoticed, and then to flad perhaps 
one friend, one true, disinterested friend. 
[Joins cousin, and exeunt. 
Enter Miss Matilda, and seats herself. 
Miss M. 1 must sit down quietly for a few minutes, 
away from the whirl and rush 
' [ Takes her knitting from a bag. 
Enter Abner Thompson 
Thompson. 1 wonder if 1 get a moment's peace here to 
glance at my paper? [Seats himself across stage 
Miss M. ( glances at him ; aa he looks wp, turns away). His 
face is very familiar. 
Thompson (vhs cautiously over his paper; catching her 


Thompson (misunderstanding). Well, 1 declare! I should 
think you might have suited the most particular. 

Miss M. (bridling). Thank you, Mr. Thompson, but suit- 
ing other folks and having other folks suit you are two 
very different things. 

Thompson. Ah—of course. I—I beg your pardon. Just 
like my stupidity. Sha’n’t we stroll around the piazza and 
see what's going on? (Offers his arm.) It’s a great many 
years since I’ve had the pleasure. 

Miss M. (takes it gingerly). I don’t know as it’s such a 
great many years. 

Thompson, Oh, but it is! Why, do you realize— 

[Ereunt, he with an explanatory, she with an offended 
air. 
Enter Ellis and Betty, promenading. 

Betty. Could anything be more gorgeous than the heir- 
ess? She fairly sparkles with diamonds, and she is won- 
derfully attractive besides. 

Ellis. Is she? I can’t see it. 

Betty. 1s that said to soothe my jealousy at seeing her 
receiving such abject devotion from all the men? 

Ellis (reproachfully). Ali the men? 

Betty (sweetly). Ail the stupid men. 

Ellis. Thank you. 

Betty. But really you must watch Mr. Skyfoot; he is 
desperately in earnest. He has not had a chance at an 
heiress before, this whole season. 

[Zxeunt Ellis and Betty. 
Enter Miss Hastings, with Fabian and Davis. Skyfoot 
appears-just behind, bringing a chair. 

Skyfoot (anxiously). Do sit here for a moment, Miss 
Hastings; it is so cool and pleasant, away from the whirl 
and rush. [She sinks into chair. 

Fabian (fanning her). Won't you have a glass of lemon- 
ade? 

Miss H. No; I thank you, Mr. Fabian. 


Davis (adjusting her wrap). Don't you want this over 
you, Miss Hastings? You might take cold, you know. 
Fabian (still fanning). Do you know, Miss Hastings, that 


last waltz was the best one I ever had in my life. 

Skyfoot (who has been hovering about). Remember that 
you have promised me the next one. 

Miss HH. (lazily looks at her card). Was that yours, Mr. 
Skyfoot? I believe I told Mr. Cary he might have it. 
Enter Cary, briskly. —— and offers his arm to 

iss H 


Cary. The next waltz is mine, I think. 

Skyfoot (stepping between, aggressively). On the contrary, 
it is mine, I am quite sure. confront each other. 

Miss H. (in conciliatory tone). Why not each take half? 

Skyfoot (doggedly). linsist upon my rights. I was prom- 
ised the whole of this early in the evening. 

Cary (bowing stiffly). In that case I must of course with- 
draw my claim. (Scowls at Skyfoot.) I shall hope to have 
another chance later on, Miss Hastings. 
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[She takes wo ft arm and withdraws, followed by 
Fabian and Davis, who carry, one her fan, the other 
wrap. 

Cary (striding up and down). I’ve had enough of rush- 
ing after an heiress. Another waltz later on! No, thank 
you; I sha’n’t trouble her again. If she were a girl of any 
spirit, she wouldn't tolerate that cad Skyfoot for a moment. 
Why, he’s perfectly insufferable. If she were not utterly 
selfish, she would never allow her poor cousin to sit around 
and be wholly neglected. It’s a shame, for she has a won- 
derfully sweet face. In fact, she is by far the prettier of 


the two. I declare, I'll go and look her up this minute. 
Exit 
Enter Betty and Ellis. 
‘ Betty. Did you ever see Mr. Skyfoot so energetic be- 
ore? 


Ellis. Never. He actually danced that waltz straight 
through, he was so afraid some one would suatch the heir- 
ess away from him. Oh, Miss Betty, there’s a splendid 
full moon! Won't you promenade round and look at it? 

Betty (sinking back into chair). No. I don’t care much 
for the moon, and I can’t see why people are forever teas- 
ing me to look at it. I know just exactly how it looks in 
every position, and I never can see the lady in it, and I 
don’t like the looks of the man. Now if you had urged 
me to have some ice-cream— 

Ellis (jumps up). Sure enough! 
of me! Will you have it out here? 

Betty. Yes; it’s much cooler outside. Please bring me 
strawberry and chocolate mixed, and plenty of it, or you'll 
have to go again. 

[Hat Ellis. Betty picks up a banjo and begins to tune 
it. 


How very thoughtless 


Enter Davis. 

Davis. What! all alone, Miss Betty? 

Betty. Oh no! I was accompanied by noble thoughts 
until you appeared. 

Davis. Indeed? Were they accompanying you on the 
banjo? Perhaps I had better clear out, so as not to lower 
the tone of the society here. 

Betty. Oh no! Stay, by all means. 
contrasts. 

Davis (drawing up a chair). I'm willing to be a contrast, 
if I’m sure of your being fond of me. Won't you play me 
something now, after such a pretty speech? 

Betty. No; really 1 couldn't; it’s too much trouble. 
Why don't you offer to do something for me, instead of 
expecting me to entertain you? 

Davis. What can I do for you (bowing low)—dance with 
you, sing for you, or bring you some ice-cream? 

Betty (laughing). Bring me some ice-cream, of course. 
You know that I never refuse it. Strawberry and choco- 
late, please. 

[ Brit Davis. 


I'm very fond of 


Betty continues to drum on the banjo. 

Fabian enters. 

Fabian (walks across, sees Miss Betty, and stops). How 
picturesque you look, Miss Merrill! Can't 1 be of any ser- 
vice to you? 

Betty. Yes. Won't you come and look picturesque too? 

Fabian (draws up a chair). I wish you would show me 
how you play that. I've always thought that it would be 
great sport to learn. How do you fix your fingers? 

Betty (delighted). Wait until I get you into position. I 
want you to look like one of those romantic serenaders. 
There now, just drop down on one knee, if you please. 

Fabian. Oh, come now, Miss Merrill, that’s not the way 
to learn to play the banjo! 

Betty. Of course itis! DoasI say. Down on one knee, 
and then I'll show you just how you should hold it. 

Fabian. All right; here goes! 

[She walks around him and arranges the banjo, and 
then sits down and inspects him, clasping her hands 
with pleasure. 

Betty. Oh, that is. beautiful! (Jie attempts to get up.) 
Don’t move; I want to look at you. Now put your first 
finger on the second fret and your second finger on the 
first fret. 

[She arranges his fingers, and surveys him again. 

Enter Miss Matilda, from behind, She catches sight of Fa- 
bian,and stops, holding up her hands in astonishment ; then 
she withdraws, shaking her head. Fabian catches sight of 
her, and jumps up. 

Betty. What's the matter? 

Falnan. I’ve scandalized your poor aunt, so I presume 
I may as well resume my natural position before the rest 
come around with kodaks to photograph me. 

Betty. Oh, how nice that would be! I should so like a 
picture of you in that position! (Ze looks very much dis- 
gusted.) But as for auntie, you needn’t mind ier; she 
won't tell anybody; she was too much shocked, and she 
<= thinks you’re proposing to me. 

ubian (stiffly). Oh, indeed, is that all? 

teaching me the banjo, Miss Merrill. 
some ice-cream? 

Betty. Oh yes, do. It’s very tiresome giving lessons to 
such enthusiastic pupils. [ £rit Fabian. 

Ellis (returning with heaping plate). !'m awfully sorry 
to have kept you waiting here alone all this time. 

Betty. Yes, it was a rather long time to be left all alone. 
If it had been anybody but you, I don’t think I should 
have waited. 

Ellis (sympathetically). It was too bad, but I couldn’t 
possibly get it any sooner; first the ice-cream gave out, 
and then the plates. 

Betty. Then you didn’t get any for yourself, I suppose. 

Ellis. No. 

Betty. Why didn’t you bring two spoons? 

Ellis (taking one from his pocket). 1 did. 

Betty. Good! Move up a chair. 

While they are seated at the table, sharing the plate of ice 
cream, Miss Matilda enters and advances from behind 
them. 

Miss M. I'm distressed about Betty. It is something 
serious when a young man is actually on his knees at her 
feet. I must speak to Mr. Fabian. (She comes forward 
— then stops in surprise.) Why, bless me, it’s Mr. 
Zllis this time! [She withdraws. 

Davis (enters with ice-cream). I see that somebody has 
got ahead of me, Miss Merrill; but perbaps you won’t ob- 
ject to a second plate. [Zxrit Davis. 

Fabian (enters and sets down another plate), Allow me, 
Miss Merrill. [He walks off, with an offended air. 


Thank you for 
Can't I bring you 
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Ellis (quite bewildered), Are there any more coming? for 
if there are, | think I’d better move up another table. 

Betty. No; thatisall. You see, they wanted something 
to do, and so I thought it would be only a kindness to 
employ them in some way, and it was so much pleasanter 
than talking to them. 

Ellis. Aud I was sympathizing with your being all 
alone. 

Enter Miss Matilda on arm of Abner Thompson, 

Wiss M (clears her throat). Ahem! Betty. 

Betty. Oh, is that you, auntie? You're just in time to 
have some ice-cream 

Miss M. (severely). Betty, I feel that, as your chaperon, 
I have really not been doing my duty by you. 

[She sits down at table 

Betty (to Thompson). Come, draw up your chair, Mr. 
Thompson, and we will have a cozy time together. 

[She passes them each a plate of ice-cream. 

Wiss M. (much pleased). Now really this is very plea- 
sant, and just as it should be—old and young together. 
(She turns to Thompson.) Do you remember when we ate 
ice-cream in old Deacon Dunckley’s summer-house? 

[Betty motions to Ellis, and they quietly withdraw. 
Thompson sees them go and smiles. 

Thompson. Yes, and 1 remember that you wouldn't 
speak to me for a whole week because Hezekiah Randall 
took another partner for the minuet when he couldn't 
find you 

Miss M. Nonsense! It was because you hadn't the sense 
to ask me yourself, 

Thompson. You don’t say so! Ha, ha! Well, you 
wouldn’t have acknowledged that thirty-five years ago. 

Wiss M. (bridling). Is it necessary to be always alluding 
to the number of years that have elapsed, especially in the 
presence of— (She looks around.) Why, where is Betty? 

Thompson ( feigning surprise). Why, sure enough, where 
is she? 

Miss M. (severely). Did you see her go? 

Thompson (trying to recollect). Well, now you mention 
it, I think I did hear a slight movement behind while you 
were talking. (She shakes her head reprodchfully.) But 
never mind; they must have their fun. Ha, ha! old and 
young together! Very pleasant for the old people! Ha, 
ha! You and I, Matilda, will have to be old and young 
together. [ They eat their ice-cream. 

Enter Cary and Miss Patterson; they come down front. 

Cary (adjusting her wrap). 1 never enjoyed a waltz more 
than that in my life. You dance like a Soe, 

Miss P. (demurely). Tm sure you were very kind to take 
pity on me, for I bad been longing fora waltz. It is very 
pleasant looking on, but it gets to be a little tiresome after 
a while. 

Cary (warmly). It is outrageous to think of your look- 
ing on for a moment when you preferred to dance, espe- 
cially when your cousin— [He pauses, 

Miss P. (enthusiastically). Oh, isn’t she having a lovely 
time? I’m so glad; it is such a pleasure to see her. 

[She sits down and draws off her gloves. 

Cary (aside). How unselfish she is, and how very pretty! 
(Aloud.) Itis hardly fair for one young lady to monopolize 
so many of the men. 

Miss P. (smiling sweetly). Not if she has ever so many 
millions and is a real heiress! Who wants to waste devo- 
tion upon a penniless orphan? 

Cary (indignantly). 1 do, for one; I much prefer penni- 
less orphans, 

Miss P. (laughing). Ah, how very nice! 
you really mean it? 

Cary. Of course ldo! I consider that any girl is spoiled 
by being an‘heiress. That is all I want to know about her. 

” Miss P. That is all most people care to know about her. 

Cary. Well, you can make fun of me if you like, but 
I’m sincere, nevertheless. 

Miss P. 1 feel sure you are, and so I'll confide to you 
that I fully share your convictions. I think it is a dread- 
ful misfortune to be an heiress, so you see we agree per- 
fectly 

Cary (gayly). Then we ought to be the best of friends. 
Suppose we go and have another waltz? 

Miss P. I should like to, but Iam really very tired after 
my journey, so I shall ask you to leave me with Cousin 
Abner. 

[She crosses to where he sits at table ; bids Cary good- 
night. Hzxit Cary. 

Thompson. Well, my dear, have you had enough of the 
festivities for to-night? 

Miss P. Yes, 1 think I’ve bad quite enough. 

Miss M. How I wish I could hear Betty say that for 
once! She never has enough of anything. (Rising.) I 
really must go and find her immediately. 

[ Exit Miss Matilda. 

Thompson (yawning). I just begin to realize how sleepy 





Are you sure 
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Iam. I’m glad that this sort of thing doesn’t go on every 
night. It’s well enough for early youth to dance and 
promenade about till the small hours with Chinese lan- 
terns dripping wax all over them. (He surveys his coat 
sleeve with a sigh.) Dear, dear, my new coat! (Offers his 
arm to Miss Patterson.) For my part, I prefer a good nap. 
Enter Miss Hastings, with Skyfoot, Fabian, and Davis. 


8 uses before taking her leave of them. 
Miss H. What fun it has been this evening! Good-night, 
all. Here are two very sleepy people waiting patiently 


for me. 
[She slips her hand through Thompson's other arm. 
Thompson (gallantly, after stifling a yawn). I wish you 
all good-night. 
[The men bow impressively to Miss Hastings. 
Enter Betty and Ellis, accompanted by fiddler. 
Betty. You can’t say good-night yet; the hop isn't over. 
Enter Miss Matilda, ali out of breath. 
Miss M. Why, Betty, I’ve been looking for you every- 
where! Of course it’s over! 
[She tries to get Betty to’come. 
Betty (taking no notice of her gestures). Excuse me, auntie, 
but every one is anxious to end off with a Virginia reel. 

[ All look surprised. She motions to Ellis, who moves back 
table and helps fiddler to mount upon it. Fiddler be- 
gins to play a lively reel. 

Betty. Come, Mr. ‘Thompson. 

[She drags the unwilling Thompson to place across the 
stage. Ellis insists upon Miss Matilda following 
with him. 

Miss M. Stop, stop! I really can’t! My foot is lame! I 

haven't ee oaee for years! She is, however, made to join, 

The other men simultaneously bow to Miss Hastings, 

who shakes her head, but is finally overruled. Miss 
Patterson protests, but is also made to join. Bett 

and Ellis rush them through a Virginia reel, while 

the fiddler plays faster and faster, until Miss Matil- 

da sinks breathless into a chair. Thompson stands 

speechless, wiping the perspiration from his brow, 

while he shakes his fist at Betty. Miss Hastings leans 

exhausted against table, and men fan her. While 

dancing is going on, Cary comes in and stands look- 

ing questioningly at Miss Patterson, who is dancing 

in the most lively way, and who joins him at the end, 

protesting and pointing at Betty. Betty stands in 

centre, laughing at her aunt, who is using her smell- 

ing - salts, and at Thompson, who cannot get his 

breath. 
CURTAIN. 


ACT IL. 


ScENE.—One month later. Grove back of the hotel. 
Enter two cousins with parasols, fancy work, and books, 
Miss P. (sitting down under tree). Do you realize, Louise, 
that this is our last day in this delightful place? 

Miss HT. (sits impatiently under another tree). I, for one, 
am glad of it. I’m very tired of being an heiress. 

Miss P, Why, you ungrateful thing! You have been 


just surrounded every moment, showered with attention, 
and your every whim carried out to the letter by your 
devoted slaves. 

Miss H. (impatiently). Yes, very true; but you know 
only too well how unreal it has all been, and false. 1 
never would have believed before what a tiresome thing 
it is to be an heiress, dear. (She crosses, and puts her arm 
around her cousin.) But if you have had a lovely time 
being quite overlooked and neglected, I'm sure t don't 
mind my own part. 

Miss P. You sweet, unselfish creature, you certainly 
deserve a great deal of praise; nevertheless, I shall write 
to Jack that your true place is upon the stage, for you 
are, without doubt, an exceedingly clever actress, dear. 
On the whole, I think that as the réle suits you so ad- 
mirably, we had better not change back at all, for I have 
really grown very fond of being a neglected and penni- 
less orphan. 

Miss H. But, Margaret, it strikes me that you have not 
been so entirely neglected. . 
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Miss P. (archly). Well, that was purely on account of 
my being your cousin. Ah, but it has been a great treat 
to see the demure Louise play the cold and haughty beauty, 
with all the men at her feet. I shall write Jack about that 
es of it, you may be sure, and make him furiously jealous. 

say, dear, how many have proposed to you already? 

iss H. (thoughtfully). Let me see. (She begins to count 
to herself upon her fingers.) Why, only six. 

Miss P. (looking disappointed). Is that all? Why, I 
should have said at least ten! [They both laugh. 

Miss H. (suddenly). Oh, Margaret, it seems to me that 
Mr. Eliot Cary spends a great deal of time with the pen- 
niless orphan. 

Miss P. (with dignity). He has certainly been most kind 
and thoughtful, while all the other men have been run- 
ning after your supposed money-bags. 

Miss H. (teasingly). He probably felt sorry for your lone 
condition and took pity on you. 

Miss P. (stifly). Thank you; but I don’t think he has 
suffered very much in consequence, 

Miss H. (still teasing), Of course not; but you, dear, 
you must have been bored to death with him. 

Miss P. (indignantly). Why, I should like to know? 

Miss H. Ob, I don’t know just why, except that to see 
so much of any one who is not particularly interesting or 
over and above good-looking— 

Miss P. (breaks in). You are very much mistaken if you 
think him stupid, for he is exceedingly interesting, and I 
call him very fine-looking. Of course I know that you 
consider nobody even passable who doesn’t resemble Jack. 
Now to my mind Jack is too tall, and very much too 
dark—in fact, I prefer blond men. 

Miss H. (laughing). Well, here he comes, and you're 
quite welcome to him. For my part, I can’t admire men 
with china-blue eyes. 

Enter Skyfoot, Fabian, Davis, and Cary. The first three 
surround Miss Hastings, while Cary possesses himself of 
Miss Patterson’s sunshade. 

Fabian (who has a hammock hung over his arm). See, 
Miss Hastings, we've brought up something to make you 
comfortable. Come, Davis, take hold of this 

[They proceed to put up hammock. 

Miss H. (watching them). Make it strong, please, for I 
am pretty heavy. 

Davis (gallantly). We know you're pretty, Miss Hast- 
ings, but pray don’t call yourself heavy. 


Cary (opening Miss Patterson's book). Let me see, where 
did we leave off yesterday? 

Miss P. At the chapter before the last. 

Cary (dolefully). How very soon everything seems to 
reach the last chapter! Are you really going to-morrow? 

Miss P. Why, yes! but I don’t see why you should look 
so mournful about it when you have only known me four 
weeks. 

Cary (passionately). Those four weeks have been the 
most precious in my whole existence. I— 


Miss P. (suddenly). Oh, Mr. Cary, I’m sure that there is 
a caterpillar crawling over me! 


[Cary jumps up and tries to find it, does not succeed in 
doing so, but resumes his seat after a fruitless serch, 
Cary. I can’t find any caterpillar. [ He sits down, 
Miss P. (to Cary). You must begin to read if we are 
ever to get through that last chapter. TI really can’t go 
home until you've finished it. 
Cary (who has opened book, shuts it). Then IT certainly 
sha’n’t finish it, for I don’t want you to go home 
Miss P. (preparing to rise). Oh, very well; if you are not 
going to read. 1 think I’ll go for a walk. 
Cary (contritely). Oh; but lam! Let me see, it was the 
280th page. [He opens the book and begins. 


Skyfoot (devotedly at Miss H.’s feet). I should like nothing 
better than doing fancy-work, if you would show me how. 

Miss H. (gayly). Very well; Iwill have a class. Now, 
company, attention, First I will give you a needle all 
around to thread. (Aside.) Now for the very finest 
needles I can find. 

Skyfoot (scowls at the other men). I don’t see how you can 
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HARPER'S 


Skyfoot. Impossible. Rest assured that your every 
thought and wish would always meet with a sympathetic 
response in my breast if you will only consent to be mine. 
(More tenderly.) For do I not love you? 

Miss H. (coyly). How can | tell? 

Skyfoot (more encouraged, comes nearer). Do you doubt 
my word? 

Miss IT. (waves him off). Wait a moment. There exists 
still another obstacle to my choice. (He watches her anz- 
iously.) You may possibly have heard that I am very 
rich. [She sighs. 

Skyfoot (with apparent surprise). Indeed! (Aside.) I'm 
sure that could be no obstacle. 

Miss Il, You, Mr. Skyfoot, with your disinterested de- 
votion, can hardly believe it, doubtless, but though it may 
seem very absurd to you, I have always felt that, ham 
pered by worldly possessions, I could never be quite sure 
that I was being loved for myself alone. 

Skyfoot (astonished). How absurd to cherish such a base 
thought! 

Wiss IT. (continues thoughtfully). However, I finally hit 
upon a plan which satisfied me in every respect, and one 
in which my father, who idolizes me, promised to uphold 
me. It is this: when | marry I relinquish all claim to 
the money, which I do not care to be burdened with, and 
Which I will see devoted to some great and good object 
while I live. I have made up my mind that what my 
husband possesses will be enough to satisfy me. I believe 
that you just spoke of agreeing with all my queer notions. 

[She regards him slyly 

Skyfoot (rather disconcerted). Certainly. Of course. 
You may be sure I do, perfectly. But, my dear Miss 
Louise, have you considered how-very unreasonable it 
would be not to enjoy some of that abundance which is 
your own? 

Viss Hf. But I shall enjoy it by devoting it to worthy 
objects, and so benefiting mankind. 

Skyfoot. That would be splendid—splendid; but don’t 
you think that a too hasty disposition might be regretted 
in after years, when it was too late? 

[ He seems deeply troubled. 

Miss H. After all, the money is of very little conse- 
quence when one is in love, and I wonder that the thought 
of it should distress you at all, Mr. Skyfoot. If you really 
care for me, what do material considerations amount to? 

Skyfoot (taking her hand). Nothing, of course, nothing. 
Then you do consent to be mine? You dolike me a little? 

Misa HH. (with head turned away). A very little. 

Skyfoot (attempting to put his arm around her). Do not 
shrink from me if our ideas of material things happen to 
differ somewhat. It is but a trifle when our hearts are 
united. I know that ere long we should agree perfectly 
on all points, if, indeed, we do not already do so, for I am 
inclined to think that you were hardly serioys in your late 
remarks. Now, dearest Louise, since you have confessed 
so much, will you not confess still more, and own that all 
your strange remarks were but expressed to try my sin- 
cerity? 

Miss Hl. (haughtily, thrusting him aside and rising). 1n- 
deed they were expressed to try your sincerity, and with 
wondrous success were they crowned. Now since you 
credit me with having confessed so much, perhaps you 
will tell me how much, (He attempts to break in.) Nay, 
do not interrupt me. ‘I will do all the talking” this time. 
I confessed this much: that I liked you a very little. Ah, 
sir, if you knew how little, you would feel far from flat- 
tered 

Skyfoot ( grinding his teeth with rage). I thank you. 

Miss H. I spoke of obstacles. (With irony.) One of 
them was plainly overruled by your disinterested devo- 
tion; the second I have just suggested. Shall I express it 
more distinctly? 

Skyfoot (stiffly). As you like. By all means. 

Miss H. It is this: 1 despise your shallow, mercenary 
character. 

Skyfoot (striding back and forth angrily). So you have 
been making game of me all this time! 

Miss H. Pray let me finish. (Serenely.) There is one 
more obstacle, which in itself would be quite sufficient to 
prevent me from considering your proposal. (She smiles 
at him. He starts to go, but pauses.) 1 am engaged to 
somebody else 

[Skyfoot strides away. Miss Hastings saunters out, 

meeting Miss Matilda and Thompson, who enter. 
She bows to them and exit 

Thompson, Come and try the hammock, Matilda. (Ze 
bears his weight upon it to see if it is safe.) I can remem- 
ber how you used to pose in the hammock under your old 
apple-tree, and I can see those deformed high-heeled slip- 
pers you used to wear now. 

{Miss Matilda draws in her foot quickly, which is en- 

cased in a common-sense shoe. 

Miss M. (seats herself gingerly, and looks thoroughly un- 
comfortable. Thompson begins to swing her). Stop! stop! 
Have you no regard for my nerves? 

Thompson. You used to like it thirty-five years ago, 
Matilda. 

Miss M. That’s right; reiterate that fact as often as you 
can; and why not make it forty or fifty years? It would 
be easier to say half a century. And now tell me, if I 
was a fool half a century ago, is that any reason why I 
should be one now? 

Thompson (trying to pacify her). Oh, 1 beg a thousand 
pardons, Matilda. I never can remember how sensitive 
you are about age. [THe sits down beside her in hammock. 

Miss M. (with dignity). 1 certainly never permitted you 
to sit beside me in a hammock (with emphasis) thirty-five 
years ago. 

Thompson. Tut, tut, Matilda! remember your own 
words, if you were a fool half a century a—I mean a few 
years ago—is that any reason why you should be one now? 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Enter Betty, and catches sight of them. 

Betty (pauses). Ahem! Is that you, auntie? 

Miss M. (rising in confusion). hy, Betty, where have 
you been? I was just wondering where you could be. 

Betty (severely). Ah, it’s quite apparent that you were. 
Mr. Thompson, I've come to chaperon my aunt. She nev- 
er gave me any trouble until you came. 

hompson, You can trust her with me. I'm old enough 
to look after her 

[He puts up Miss Matilda's sunshade, and they go off, 

he catching the points of the sunshade in the lace of 
her bonnet 

Betty (with mock severity, calls after them). Auntie, see 
that this does not occur again. 

[ Zreunt Miss Matilda and Thompson. 

Betty (looks around). Well, Mr. Ellis is gallant. He asked 
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me to meet him here at four o'clock, and it’s quarter past 
now. (Looks at watch.) He ought to have a lesson in punct- 
uality. The idea of my waiting for him! 1 think I'll go 
back, and not meet him at all, Oh, if I only had another 
man here to make him jealous! Ah, here comes Mr. Cary. 
Just the one, 

Cary enters hastily, and begins searching for something. 

Cary. We forgot the book, and she said she would sit 
by the big bowlder until I came back with it. 

[ Catches sight of Betty. 

Betty (picking up book), Are you looking for this, Mr. 
Cary? 

Cary (advancing, and holding out his hand). Oh, thank 
you; | just dropped it here a moment ago. 

Betty (drawing it back). Wait a minute; you can’t have 
it yet. (Aside.) I see Mr. Ellis coming; now to make him 
jealous. 

Cary (impatiently). I shall have to trouble you for that 
book, Miss Betty. 

Betty. Very well, you shall have it if you will wait just 
a few minutes, as 1 have something I want to say to you. 

Cary. 1 should like to, but I really must go at once. 

[ He holds out his hand for the book. 

Betty. I will give it to you on one condition. Ah, please 
don’t refuse! it will only take you half a minute. 

Cary. Well, tell me, what is it? 

Betty. That you will read me one short paragraph aloud. 
Just one; I don’t care how short it is. 

Cary. I don't see what good— 

Betty. Never mind; men never see anything. Only do 
what I ask you to. 

Cary (taking book, impatiently opens it. He rests against 
a stump, and begins to read rapidly). The beautiful girl 
uttered an exclama— 

Betty. Stop. That’s no way to read toa lady. Come and 
sit here and look devoted, just for a moment. 

[He protests, but catching sight of Ellis, takes in the sit- 
uation. He assumes an expression of devotion, and 
begins to réad, when Ellis appears upon the scene. 
At the same time Miss Patterson enters and stops, 
regarding them with astonishment. Ellis pauses, 
and frowns darkly at him. 

Cary (jumping up and trying to join Miss Patterson, 
who waves him off). You must think it strange; I don’t 
wonder at it at all; but I will explain it in a moment if 
you will only give me a chance. 

Miss P. (ignoring him entirely, turns to Ellis). Mr. Ellis, 
will you walk over to the cliff with me? 

Ellis (stiffly). With great pleasure 

Betty (trying to detain them). Won't you wait a minute 
until Y oes tell you it’s all a mistake? 

[They take no notice of her, but exeunt. Cary looks 
daggers at her for a moment, then raises his hat and 
strides off in opposite direction. 

Betty. Well, if ever | saw three cross sticks; and I sup- 
pose they think it’s all my fault. 

[Betty drops down under tree and wipes her eyes with 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

CURTAIN, 


ACT IIL. 


Scenz.—ZJn the house of Mr. Darius Patterson. Elegantly 

Surnished drawing-room. James discovered lighting lamps. 

Bell rings. 

James. There’s the bell, and the family not through 
dinner. It’s too early for callers yet, though Miss Mar- 
garet said to me, ‘I'm expecting half a dozen friends I 
met this summer here to-night; very informal; with ices 
served at half past nine.” Perhaps they’re the punctual 
kind as comes small and early. [ Exit. 

A moment later enter Cary. 

Cary (looking about him in astonishment). Can I have 
mistaken the house? She gave me to understand that she 
lived with an old relative in the most quiet sort of way. 
I wonder what Miss Betty said in the note she wrote to 
exonerate me from that unlucky episode. I know she 
must have made everything all right, however, for when 
I sent a few lines to ask if I might call, I received a most 
cordial reply. She wrote that I should find her at home 
this evening, and added that she had asked some of our 
mutual summer acquaintances to come in for a cozy even- 
ing, and she said she hoped to see me early. Well, I fear 
I've arrived very early. I couldn’t help it; it was so hard to 
wait, But can I have mistaken the house? When the 
flunky opened the door, I almost felt that something was 
wrong. How I long to see her sweet face again! Since 
we parted the time has seemed an eternity. (Hnter James.) 
This looks like an old family servant, and I'll question 
him. (Zo James.) May I ask if I understood correctly 
that Miss Patterson lives here—Miss Margaret Patterson? 

James. Indeed she do, sir; and she sent me to say she 
will be in directly. [A light dawns upon Cary. 

Cary (to himself). 1 understand now; she is, of course, 
staying with her rich cousin. (Jo James.) May I ask if 
there are not two young ladies in the house? 

James. Two young ladies? Yes, sir; the young missus 
and her cousin. 

Cary. It’s just as I thought. (More confidentially to 
James.) Ah, can you tell me if any other guests are like- 
ly to arrive as early as this? 

James (Roughefully). Well, they’re not apt to come quite 
so early, unless Mr. Fenderson happen to drop in, sir. 

Cary. Mr.Fenderson? Some relative, I presume. 

James, Well, not exactly, sir; in fact, sir, he’s engaged 
to missus’s cousin, and is apt to drop in at most any time. 

[ Brit James. 

Cary (walking up and down, much distressed). Engaged 
to missus’s cousin! Ob, there’s some mistake somewhere; 
but that is certainly what the old idiot said. Can it be 
true? Of course she is the cousin, and there are only two 
young ladies, but I can’t believe it; she surely acted as 
f she liked me until that last unlucky afternoon. Ob, to 
think that I shouldn't have had another word with her be- 
fore she went away! Could she have been only amusing 
herself with me, and all the time engaged to some one else? 
No, I'll not believe it; yet she did put me off whenever I 
tried to bring things to a point. If I can only ever find 
her alone again I will know the worst at once. 

Enter Mr. Darius Patterson. 

Mr. P. (shaking hands). This is Mr. Cary, I believe. Very 
happy to make your acquaintance. Do sit down and 
make yourself at home; the ladies will be here presently. 

Cary. I'm afraid that I came rather early. (Aside.) 
This is her uncle, Mr. Hastings, 1 presume. 

Mr. P. Early? Oh, not at all, not at all! T assure you that 
we don’t stand on ceremony here. I’ve heard a great deal 
about you, Mr. Cary, from my daughter, and I feel as if 
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we knew each other already, in consequence. I fancy you 
saw a good deal of her this summer. 

Cary ( id). Oh, {s indeed I did, and of her cousin 
also; in fact, I think I may say that on the whole I saw 
considerably more of her cousin. 

Mr. P. (surprised). Hm, indeed? Now I rather supposed 
from what they said that it was just the other way. The 
cousin is very attractive and considered handsome, but it’s 
unsafe business flirting with engaged girls. She’s engaged 
to a fine fellow—Jack Fenderson. I wonder if you've never 
happened to meet bim—tall, handsome man. 

Cary (trying to calm himself). No, 1 don’t think I ever 
have. So she is really engaged to him? I assure you I’m 
just a little surprised; in fact, I never should have sup- 
posed—(checks himself) that is, I’m very sorry to hear ft 
sir. Ahem! I mean—I—of course it’s a fine thing, and it 
will give me much pleasure to offer my congratulations 
(aside) to Mr. Jack Fenderson. 

Mr. P. (aside). 1 must scold Louise; he was evidently 
hard hit. (Aloud.) Yes, I think I may say it is a fine 
thing, for he has a first-rate position, and as she hasn’t a 
penny of her own, and is too proud to like to depend upon 
her relations, there seemed no other satisfactory conclusion. 

Cary. 1 must say he is a lucky fellow to get her; she is 
one in a million. 

Mr. P. Yes, to be sure; but so is my daughter, and not 
only one in a million, but one with a million. Ha, ha! not 
so , if I do say so! Ha, ha! not so bad! Hey, Mr. 
Cary? 

Cary (indignantly), Money, sir, may enhance a woman's 
value to some people, but not to every one. To my mind 
it detracts rather than otherwise; moreover, it puts a poor 
fellow with a moderate income in a most humiliating posi- 
tion if he happens to fall in love with her, for, ten to one, 
everybody credits him with running after her money; and 
surely no high-spirited fellow enjoys a position of that 
sort 


Mr. P. (warmly). Well said, sir. I should have felt that 
way myself when I was young, but I didn’t suppose that 
the spirit of the age tended that way. I fancy that 
scruples of that kind are rare nowadays. Ah, here come 
the young ladies with Cousin Abner. 

Enter Miss Patterson and Miss Hastings, the former very 
elegantly dressed and sparkling with diamonds, and the 
latter attired most simply in a plain white gown. Abner 
Thompson enters, too; shakes hands, 

Mr. P. (taking his daughter's hand). At last, my daugh 
ter (taking Miss Hastings’ hand), and my niece also, I know 
you are both glad to welcome Mr. Cary. 

Cary (gazing distractedly from one to the other). His 
daughter! his niece! Really, I'm so confused that I’ve 
wholly forgotten my manners. (Advancing hastily and 
shaking hands with Miss Hastings.) Did I hear him say 
that you were the cousin? (Zuking Miss Patterson's hand 
reproachfully.) 1s it really true that you are the heiress? 

[He drops her hand dejectedly 

Miss P. It was all a joke. Do you mind so much? 

Cary (sadly). Yes, 1 think I do, 

Miss P. Ab, here come some more of our friends. (Hnter 
Miss Matilda and Betty, followed by Ellis, Fabian, and 
Davis. Abner Thompson greets Miss Matilda with great 
gallantry.) How do you do? I'm so glad to see you all 
again. (Shaking hands and presenting them to her father. 

Miss M. Oh, Miss Patterson, how cleverly you pliyed 
your part! To think of preserving your incognito all that 
time! (Zo Thompson.) I never would have believed you 
capable of keeping u secret so discreetly. 

Thompson. Yes, it must be hard for a woman to under- 
stand how any one is capable of doing a thing of that 
sort. You see, it’s second nature with a woman to confide 
her secrets to some other woman, who, of course, forgets 
she’s promised not to tell, and then— (Miss Matilda looks 
offended.) No offence, Miss Matilda. I admire the wo 
men for it. It’s their overwhelming generosity; they 
must share everything. 

Mr. Patterson joins Thompson and Miss Matilda, 

Mr. P. Abner, we must show Miss Merrill my collec 
tion of fossils. [ They cross to a cabinet in one corner. 

Betty (crossing to Miss Hastings). What glorious fun it 
must have been snubbing Mr. Skyfoot! Ah, don’t pre- 
tend you didn’t. He was cross enough to bite off every- 
body's head after you left. 

[Fabian and Davis group around Miss Hastings. Bet- 
ty joins Cary, who comes towards her. 

Cary. It's a great pleasure to see you again, Miss Betty. 
‘Your high spirits are most contagious. 

Betty. One wouldn't think so from your expression, Mr. 
Cary. 

Cary. I\'m sorry if I look the picture of despair. 

Betty. Oh no, you're not! You're getting great satis- 
faction out of it at this moment, and you are ready to 
have me sympathize with your imaginary woe. 

Cary. Perhaps it’s a real one. 

Betty. No, it can’t be. Didn't I write and make your 
peace for you? 

Cary (gratefully). I can’t thank you enough for that, 
Miss ‘Betty (smiling), though you know you really owed 
me some reparation. 

Betty. True, so I will turn you over to Miss Patterson 
at once. She is so much more sympathetic. 

[ They stroll over to Miss Patterson. Ellis joins Betty. 

Mr. P. (doing the honors of the fossils). This is a very 
rare specimen which I picked up in India. (Miss Matilda 
picks up one and examines it.) We are great fossil-hunt- 
ers, Abner and I. [Betty and Ellis join them. 

Miss H. (comes forward). 1 suggest that we have a song 
from Miss Betty Merrill, who has a most delightful voice. 

Mr. P. Oh yes, please sing to us! I want ‘“ Robin 
Adair” for my own special benefit. Will you sing it for 
me? 

Betty. Yes, with pleasure. Not having any voice, I am 
always glad to sing. 

Mr. P. 1 propose that we all adjourn to the music-room. 
Come, Miss Merrill, we will show them the way. 

[He draws Betty’s hand through his arm just as Ellis 
is about to offer her his. She smiles at his diseom- 
Jiture, and leaves him to follow with the others, Ex- 
eunt all but Miss Patterson and Cary. 

Miss P. (tapping her fan). Now I'm ready for your re- 
proaches, though I can’t see why I deserve any. 

Cary. Why, not for misjudging me and refusing to hear 
me say a word in = | own defence? 

Miss P. How could I help it, when I saw you reading 
to Miss Betty? 

Cary. But the worst of it was your deceiving me all 
that time, and pretending to be a penniless orphan. Oh, 
Miss Margaret, to think of your being the heiress, after 
all! [He looks mournfully at her. 
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Miss P. (sorrowfully). Is it such a dreadful thing to be 
an heiress? 

Cary. No; but it is a dreadful thing to be in love with 
an heiress. 

Miss P. (softly). Even if there’s a possibility of her not 
wholly disliking you? 

Cary. Can't you see that makes it all the worse? (He 
begins to walk up and down.) I never should have allowed 
myself to fali in love with you had I known it. 

Miss P. (aside). Then I'm glad you didn’t know. 

Cary. And there is more still to brim my cup of mise- 

Miss P. Oh dear! is there anything else? 

Cary (fiercely). Yes; a handsome, noble fellow (he pauses 
and looks fixedly at her), Mr. Jack Fenderson. 

Miss P. (draws a breath of re lief) Oh, is that all? 

Cary. All! I should think he was a great deal. Whom 
is he engaged to? 

Miss P. To my cousin Louise, of course! You surely 
didn’t think I— You couldn’t have supposed that— 

Cary (breaking in). Yes, 1 did; I thought everything, I 
supposed everything, I suffered everything. (He sits down 
beside her and takes her hand.) You can’t think how aw- 
fully I felt when I thought you were engaged to him. 
Everything confused me; they told me the cousin was en- 
gaged, and I thought you were the cousin, and your father 
drove me nearly frantic by telling me what a fine speci- 
men he was 

Miss P.(archly). 1 don't see why you should have cared 
so much. 

Cary (earnestly). Oh, don’t pretend to misunderstand 
me, Margaret. You know my feelings only too well. I 
came to ask the penniless orphan to be my wife, but she 
vanished, and in her place I find a princess sparkling with 
diamonds, to whose hand a poor fellow like me cannot 
hope to aspire. 

Viss P. (looking down). 1s a hand more valuable because 
there chance to be gems upon it? 

Cary. It would be dearer to me if there were none upon 
it but jewels I had placed there. 

Misa P. (pulling off her rings). If it suits you better this 
way, perhaps you may deign to accept it so, 

[ She extends her hand, which he seizes and presses to 
his lips 

Cary. Is it really true that you care for me? (Hmbracing 
her.) You're sure it’s not another joke? You're not de- 
ceiving me this time? 

Viss P. Can't you forgive my little deception? I was so 
tired of being an heiress, and weary of false and shallow 
pretensions made by insincere, mercenary people. Ah, I 
wanted so much to find one true, disinterested friend. 

Enter Mr. Patterson and Miss Hastings. 

Miss IT. (running up to her cousin). One disinterested 
friend. Ah, my dear, are vou sure that he is quite disin- 
terested ? | Mr. P. looks questioningly at them. 

Cary (approaches him, holding Miss P.’s hand). After 
my late remarks, sir, 1 fear you may resent my daring to 
approach with a request for your daughter's hand, but 
since I know that she cares for me, I do not hesitate. 

Mr. P. (frowning). After our late conversation, sir, I 
must say that I consider your conduct far from honor 
able 

Miss P. | Why, papa, what can you mean? 

Miss H. \ Why, uncle, what can you mean? 

Cary (surprised). 1 hardly think that any of my late re- 
marks to you would entitle you to say that of me. 

Ur. P. (sternly). Have you forgotten, sir, that less than 
an hour ago you confessed to me your preference for an- 
other? 

, 

— o ; For another? 

Mr. P. Ob, you needn't feign surprise! I can see it all; 
I am not to be hoodwinked. When I spoke of my daugh 
ter, you plainly showed me that twas her cousin you cared 
for, and now, knowing that she belongs to another, you'll 
condescend to accept the heiress because, poor foolish 
girl! she is simple enough to let you see she likes you. 
Margaret, if you are a woman of spirit, you will renounce 
him instantly. 

Miss P. Oh, papa, you don’t understand; it is all a mis 
take 

Cary. Let me assure you, sir, you have done me the 
greatest injustice 

Mr. P. (still angrily). I have not forgotten, sir, that you 
said ‘‘a woman was not enhanced by any amount of 
money”! Hypocrite, sir! You're a hypocrite, I can 
plainly see 

Cary (advancing). I will not be insulted by any man 
Did I not love your daughter and have respect for your 
gray hairs, 1 would not for a moment endure such abuse 
from you. 

Miss P. (beseechingly) Won't you listen papa, and let us 
explain? 

Wiss H. Yes, dear uncle; and then you'll realize how 
hasty you have been 

Mr. P. (scornfully to Miss H.). 1 should think you would 
take his part. (Quieting down somewhat.) One word more 
(to Cary); tell me this: didn’t you give me to understand 
that your interest was not in my daughter, but in her 
cousin? 

Miss P. ) Yes, dear father, but— 

Miss H. § Yes, dear uncle, but— 

Mr. P. (impatiently). Will you girls keep quiet, and let 
Mr. Cary answer my question? 

Cary. 1 did give you to understand that my interest 
was not in your daughter, but— 

Mr. P. One word more. Were you sincere in what you 
said then? 

Cary. 1 was, sir, but I— [Mr. P. breaks in. 

Mr. P. You were,indeed? You acknowledge it then, and 
in the face of that you dare to ask for my daughter’s hand? 

Cary (desperately). If you will let me finish, sir, 1 was 
going to say that while I was sincere in what I said, I all 
the time thought that Miss Hastings was your daughter. 

Mr. P. (sudden light dawning upon him). You did, con- 
found you? Well, why didn’t you say so before, instead 
of all standing there and letting me run on like this? 

Miss P. We tried, dear father, but you wouldn’t let us. 

Miss H. For we wanted to tell you how, last summer 
Margaret and I thought we would change places, just to 
amuse ourselves. 

Miss P. And so Louise played the heiress, and let me 
be the little neglected cousin, on whom one disinterested 
friend took pity. [ She crosses to Cary. 

Mr. P. So, you little minx, you are the one on whom to 
visit my wrath. (He extends his hand to Cary, who grasps 
tt warmly.) 1 beg your pardon for my hasty words; I’m 
but a surly old fellow, and it takes little to set me off. 
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(Turning to his daughter.) You, miss, will have to suffer 
for your misdoings. [ He pretends to be angry with her. 

Miss P. (embracing him). Dear father, you have never 
refused me anything. 

Miss H. (hanging on his other arm). Dear uncle, all that 
she wants is one disinterested friend. 

Cary (despondingly). Would that you were the penniless 
orphan I thought you! 

Miss P. (coaxingly). Please disinherit me, dear father. 

Mr. P. And then commit suicide to make you an or- 
phan as well as penniless? 

Miss P. ) No, no, dear father! 

Miss H. § No, no, dear uncle! 
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Mr. P. Very well, headstrong child,you shall have your 
way, and since you have taken it upon yourself to decide 
so much without consulting me, I will disinherit you. 
(Putting her hand in Cary’s.) There is your penniless or 
phan; you are welcome to her. From this moment I dis 
own her. Will you have her, sir? 

Cary (putting his arm around her). I think I told you 
that I preferred her that way. 

Mr. P. (pretending to be incensed). Preferred her an 
orphan, did you, impertinent fellow? (Turning to her.) 
Have you chosen between us already, ungrateful girl? 
Are you determined to marry him? 

Miss P. (meekly). Yes, papa. 











Vr. I’. Very well; I warn you that my dis 
pleasure shall be visited upon you, will 
have my revenge. (Le steps between them and 
separates them, grasping his daughter's hand 
and Cary’s on the other.) Yes, I 
will have my revenge. (They look at him, be- 
d.) On the day of your marriage with 
my daughter, sir, I bestow upon her one mill- 
ion dollars. It will be a vast amount of trou 
ble to you, but, for her sake, you may as 
well make up your mind to be resigned to 
the inevitable. (le joina their hands, and 
gently), May you be happy, my children. 

Miss Matilda, Betty, Ellis, Fabian, Da 
vis, and Thompson. 

Vr. P. Come, friends, proffer your hearty 
congratulations, for the stern parent has 
given his consent 

Vises M. (embraces Margaret). You have 
our heartiest good wishes, my dear; and Mr. 
Cary surely deserves to be congratulated 
upon his good fortune, 

Thompson (at her elbow), Yes, indeed! I 
wish that some lovely being would take pity 
on mé 

| Sighs, and looks at Miss Matilda, who 
aim pers 

Vises M. Be quiet, impertinent man, and 
reserve such words for a less public occa 


sion 


on one side 


wildere 


mye 


Entei 


| They go up atage toge ther Davis and 
Fabian shake hands with Cary. 


Fabian. You always were a lucky dog, 
Cary 
Davis, Oh, you clever chap, devoting 


yourself to the poor orphan! 
you give us a hint? 

Betty. Please accept my congratulations. 
Kisses her.) Ah, Mr. Cary, I see that your 
need for sympathy bas considerably lessen- 
el. Ll came back to offer you some, but I see 
that somebody has consoled you already. 
Yes, Miss Betty, | was so wretched 
that none but the most heartless could fail 
to take pity on me 

Ellis (looks at Betty). 1 wish that somebody 
would take pity on me. Won't you console 
me, Miss Betty? 

Betty. When I see you wretched enough, 
perhaps I may 


Miss H. (advances to the foot-lights): 


Why didn’t 


cary 


For one brief moment, your attention lend, 
Ere to your homes your weary footsteps tend, 
And learn that of all blessings which descend, 
None equal *‘one disinterested friend.” 


Riches and glory no true bliss can send ; 
Worldly possessions in themselves offend ; 
True joy is this, I'd have you comprehend, 
Sbaring with “one disinterested friend.” 


CURTAIN. 
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the color could be governed by that used upon 
the other table decorations, or, as in this in 
stance, greens and pinks may be used, there 
being six of each kind. The effect was beau 
tiful when the holders were all in the box 
in which they were placed for sale. In ar 
ranging them for use they could be placed 
alternately on the table. 

That any device is better than the old 
grandmotherly pin-cushion seems to be an 
accepted dictum, but pin -trays and other 
receptacles are not in favor with persons 
who like to find a pin standing upright, with 
its head ready to be seized upon. Some of 
the cushion substitutes at this fair fulfilled 
this requirement, and one kind in particular 
found a ready sale. To make one a block of 
pins was used, By a block one of those cir 
cular arrangements is neant where the pins 


are purchased stuck upon paper in the usual | 


way, but instead of being left in rows the 
pin-filled paper is wound around and around 
til! the form is almost pyramidal, From 
chamois- skin narrow strips are cut, and 
clipped on one edge into a fringe. Two or 
three rows of this were wound around the 
pin-block, and around the base was tied a 
green satin ribbon half an inch wide. The 
effect was quite that of a yellow aster with 
a green calyx. 

Another pin-stand wasasmall wooden easel 
painted white and dotted with forget-me- 
nots. The easel was broad enough to sup- 
port a paper of pins arranged, as they are 
sometimes, in pin-book form, the leaves 
holding a variety of sizes for the user's ac- 
commodation 

The pin-book had a stiffened cover of its 
own size, made of white linen embroidered 
with flower and leaf of forget-me-nots, and 
fastened to the easel by pale blue ribbon 
The pin-filled leaves were tied in between 
the covers, and could be renewed when ne- 
cessary 

A pretty convenience among the many 
things exhibited was a travelling-case for 
stick-pins. It was simply a strip of chamois 
leather eight inches long by four wide, with 
one end pointed. Down the middle of the 
strip was stitched a lining of thick white 
lamb’s wool cloth. This gave a place to stick 
the pins in securely. The chamois strip was 
bound all around with narrow ribbon, and a 
wider ribbon sewed on the pointed end to 
tie the case when it was rolled up. I should 
have said that on each side of the case, near 
ihe square end, inch-wide flaps of the lea- 
ther were sewed to fold over the pins, and 
hinder their slipping out, if, after the de- 
plorable habit of valuables, they are inclined 
to embrace every opportunity of escaping. 
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Birch bark being more pliable than other 
bark, served at this fair for making very 
pretty photograph-frames. Those intended 
for holding single pictures were made of two 
sheets of the unsplit bark, with the silvery 
outside surface left on, the knots and in- 
equalities serving to add to the artistic effect. 
A piece of bent wire fastened on the back 
made an easel support. The front had an 
oval, or in some cases square opening to show 
the picture. One side of the frame was left 
open to afford facility for slipping in the 
picture, the other side being firmly glued to- 
gether. A few of the frames had glass out- 
side of the bark, like the engravings mounted 
in passe-partout, The glass and bark were 
bound together at the edges by a strip of 
brown paper, over which was a cord made 
of sweet-grass. twisted with split straw. 

A different variety of frame was made like 
the folding-screen picture-holders, The 
foundation was pasteboard, but in place of 
the usual India-silk covering, thin inside 
sheets of birch bark were Used. Much has 
been said of the possibilities of birch bark 
as material for fancy-work, but in prepara- 
tions for this fair it was more ingeniously 
used than I had ever seen it before. 

There were small canoes made of it, with 
the square central opening filled with white 
horse-bair, held in place by white bobbinet. 
These were intended for hair-pin-holders, and 
were supplied with ribbons fastened to either 
end for hanging them up. A very pretty 
portfolio was covered with plaited work 
made of half-inch-wide strips of birch bark 
woven in and out, Flaps or straight pock- 
ets on the insides of the cover, for holding 
envelopes, were made of plain sections of 
bark. Little pen-wipers for the desk were 
tubular cups of bark filled with a brush of 
chamois cut into fine strips. 

Napkin-rings, boxes or cases for playing- 
cards, and round boxes for holding gentle- 


bark. The material seems so readily adapt- 
able to decorative purposes, that the persons 
who live whefe the birch-trees grow may 
consider themselves fortunate in at least one 
particular. 


A MATCHLESS DAY. 

\ 7 E, my friend and I, had toiled labori- 
ously up the steep, narrow, and far 
from odorous street, and come out above the 
town upon a sort of natural terrace, which 

formed a foreground to a city of the dead. 
We sat down upon a stone bench by the 
side of the open gate, under the fragrant 
shelter of a group of century-old red pines. 
How exquisite the picture upon which we 
looked! A sky of sapphire blue, with here 
and there a fleck of fleecy cloud to intensify 
the blueness; a lapis-lazuli lake rippling 
lazily under the faint breath of a soft spring 
wind; a range of giant granite mountains 
with scarred sides, and rugged peaks fringed 
with ever-abiding snow, while on the slope 
of the hill just below us was the quaint Swiss 
town, the gray spires of its venerable cathe- 
dral rising out of a dense mass of verdant 


folin e. 

«Flow beantiful! how beautiful!” we 
sighed, rather than said, 

Resuming our walk, we went slowly on, 
mounting and winding, higher and ever 
higher, above city and lake, our way leading 
us between grassy fragrant banks studded 
with primroses, and meadows bright with 
nodding cowslips and dainty wind-flowers. 

We passed rambling old chateaux peeping 
out from thick bowers of vines and clumps 
of dark pines, snug chalets with enormous 
brown roofs not unlike overgrown mush- 
rooms, orchards of flowering, perfumy apple 
and cherry trees, and baby brooks leaping in 
miniature cascades over stony descents. 

We passed a tiny churclh—so tiny we did 
not wonder at its being in the centre of a 
field of unusual size, as otherwise it might 
readily have been overlooked or forgotten—a 
comfortable parsonage with green and white 
striped shutters, and a benevolent - looking 
eure, who was busily mowing the grass on 
his sunny lawn. 

Three hours’ walk, and we reached the fine 
forest on the outskirts of which stood the 
Chalet 4 Gobet, the goal of our tramp—a 
weather- worn, brownish-gray building which 
had faced the winds and rains of a couple of 
centuries. 

The room into which we were ushered 
was huge and bare, save for two or three 


| long shining white-pine tables, with chairs 


to correspond, and a numerous company of 
pictured celebrities- which decorated the 
whitewashed walls. What an incongruous 
crowd it was! 

The Princess of Wales and Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Shah of Persia and Frances Wil- 
lard, Queen Victoria and Cettiwayo, Adelina 
Patti and Dr. Parker, the Prince of Wales 
and John Calvin! 

Before we had finished our inspection of 
this interesting art collection, a sturdy maid 
appeared, bearing a cloth white as winter 
snow on her native mountains, and a tray on 
which was a dish of translucent jelly, and 
another with honey in the comb; butter, 
yellow in color and ‘‘ rosy ” in flavor, as the 
New York butter-men in Washington Market 
used to say thirty years ago (I wonder if 
they do so still?); a loaf of home-made coun- 
try bread, dark but sweet; and tea in a gor- 
geous china pot of primitive shape pod gi- 
gantic size. 





| we,my friend and I, have wandered far apart. 
men’s collars were a few among the ey 
articles that were successfully made of birch | 
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The tea was good; so were the honey and 
jam—all was ; and we were hungry— 
and happy! I question if the. queen who 
ate bread and honey in her kitchen long 
ago—so, at least, says the t—saw life 
through more transfiguring glasses than we. 

Our intention had been to take a different 
route home, and we made a fair start to do 
so; but, as is often the case in more impor- 


tant matters, the end did not justify the be- 


ginning, for after a brief half-hour we began 
to recognize objects whose acquaintance we 
had made that morning. 

Yet that one half-hour was delightful, in 
a forest of ouks and pines. 
shine filtered down through the pillarlike 
stems of graceful trees with a charm that is 
indescribable. It added to the repose and 
stillness of the scene and caused a longing 
to linger, it seemed so far above the reach of 
the passions and turmoils of the world. 

Even the forest scent was pleasant, so un- 
like any other of the damp, fresh earth—the 
decayed leaves underneath, the living ones 
overhead; the short thick tufted grass, and 
wild flowers that yielded their sweetness as 
we crushed them beneath our feet. 


The soft sun- | 


SUPPLEMENT 


THEN AND NOW. 


1 ky old times it took a practised cook to | 

make good biscuit. A careless servant 
was likely to have too heavy a hand with 

| the soda. Who does not recall the yellow, 


| strongly-smelling biseuits of days gone by ? 


And yet the introduction of baking com- 

unds did not entirely banish the trouble, 
or some of these preparations contain so 
much ammonia that when the hot bread or 
cake with which they are raised is broken 
open, a strong odor of sal-ammoniac greets 
the housewife’s nostrils. Cleveland’s Bak- 
ing Powder contains no ammonia or other 
deleterious substance. It has no smell, and 
is thoroughly pure and wholesome.—House- 
hold Talks. 








Our homeward course was as slow as if not 
slower than our upward course had been, | 
for we stopped continually to pluck some 
bit of dainty moss or a handful of violets, 
satin-faced buttercups or delicately fringed 
gentians. 

Moment by moment the view became more 
beautiful, for banks of clouds had gathered 
in the west, which the setting sun stained to 
brilliant shades of gold and amber, violet 
and ruby. 

Again and again we paused to drink our 
fill of loveliness, remembering ever it was 
* Our Father” who shaped and tinted all. 

The gathering twilight found us again in 
the city streets, Since that ‘‘ matchless day” 


But she, I know, in her New England home, 
close by a wave-washed coast, does not for- 
get it any more than I, shut in by the low 
wooded hills of Hessenland, and both of us 
cherish a hope and belief 
That day was not the end, 
And there may be a fairer one yet to spend 
In a happier land and in summer weather 
Together, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LADIES 
WITH 
RED FACES 


And oily, greasy complexions, or subject to 
rashes, pimples, blackheads, yellow or mothy 
skin, will be gratified to learn that the purest, 
sweetest, and most effective skin purifier 
and beautifier yet compounded is 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


It is so because it strikes at the cause of most 
complexional disfigurations, viz.: the 
Irritated, Infl , OF Overworked PORE. 
Sa jon: After cycling, golf, tennis, riding, 
or letics, a bath with Cuticurna S8oaP is most 
soothing, cooling, and refreshing, preventing 
chafing, redness, and roughness of the skin, sooth- 
ing inflammation, and when followed by gentle 
anointing with CoTicura (ointment), proves bene- 
ficial in relieving tired, lame, or strained muscles. 
Sold Gureughout the world. Price, Coricvga, #e.; 
Soar, 25e.; Resotvert, We. and $1. Porrer Deve 
axp Cwem. Corpr., Sole Vrope.. Boston. 
aa “ How to Obtain Complexion,” free. 


STEINWAY 


Pre-eminently the best Pianos made; ex- 
ported to and sold in all art centres of the 
globe, and endorsed and preferred for private 
and public use by the greatest artists and 
scientists. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 
free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 &. 1éth St, 


NEW YORK. 








on having 


Whiting’s Papers 


furnished to you when you ask for’ 


the best and most fashionable writ-) 





ing-paper. 


Sold by all fashionable stationers ;) 
your choice of 500 different styles. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
Philadelphia. 


as the finest, most deli- 
riumed and 
ured. Always 


purest Toilet = ¢ 
ask for andi upon having**No.4711"" 
WHITE ROSE GLYCERINE SOAP. 


ransparent as Crystal 
Miinexs& Knorrr.NewYork.U.S. Agents 
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| 
Hold their place in the front rank of 
the publications to which they belong. 
—Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896. 


HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4.00 a Year 
WEEKLY, $4.00 a Year 
BAZAR, $4.00 a Year 

ROUND TABLE, $2.00 a Year 
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The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APE 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of 


NTA 


} 


its action! 


makes it particularly adapted for’ 


women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 


1080 


cents per bottle. In universal use. | 








